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Music and Musical Instruments.—December Sale. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by Auction, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on Monday, December 18, the Musical Library of a Professor, 
comprising Valuable Full and Vocal Scores of Operas, Oratorios, 
and other Standard Works— Instrumental Duets, Trios, 
Quartets, &c.; also Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Har- 
moniums, Violins, Violoncellos, &c. *,* Small Consignments 
received and inserted, thus giving the same advantage to the 
owner of a few lots as to the possessor of a large collection. 

——— for this sale should be sent not later than the 

9th ins . 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Mana- 
ger, Mr. H. L. Barsmway.—On Saturday, Nov. 25th, 
IS HE JEALOUS? Mr. Herbert Crellin. At 7.45, will be pro- 
duced a new Drama, in three acts, by Leopold Lewis, entitled 
THE BELLS, adapted from the ‘* Polish Jew,” a dramatic 
study by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. Messrs. Henry Irving, 
Frank Hall, F. W. Irish, Herbert Crellin; Mesdames C. Paunce- 
fort, Fanny Heywood, and Ellen Mayne. With new and 
appropriate scenery by Hawes Craven, H Cuthbert, and assist- 
ants. The music composed and arranged by M. E. Singla, Chef 
d@ Orchestre of the Theatre Cluny, Paris, who is (by the kind 
permission of M. Larochelle) specially engaged for this piece, 
and will conduct the orchestra. The whole produced under the 
immediate direction of Mr. H. L. Bateman. To conclude with 
PICKWICK, in three acts. Messrs. George Belmore, Henry 
Irving, Addison, F. Hall, Irish, Odell, Dyas, Branscombe, and 
H. Crellin; Mesdames M. Hill, Leigh, Ewell, Lafontaine, and 
Kate Manor.—Doors -open at half-past six, commence at 
seven. Box-office open daily from ten till five. 


N DLLE. LIEBHART’S CONCERT AND ORA- 
at TORIO PARTY.—In consequence of the great success 
of Mdlle. Liebhart’s first ‘‘Tournée,”’ and the numerous applica- 
tions for her party, she has authorised Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte to 
arrange & second Tour, to commence Monday, 15th January, 
1873. Madlle. Liebhart will be assisted by the following eminent 
artistes :—Mdme. Demeric-Lablache (Contralto), Mr. Edward 
Lloyd (Tenor), Mr. Lander (Bass), Mdlle. Therésa Liebe (Solo 
Violin), Herr J. Baht Sauviet (Flautist to His Majesty the King 
of Sweden), &c. All communications respecting disengaged 
dates a addressed to Mr. R. D’Oyly 20, Charing- 
cross, 8. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 

begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 

tumed to Town, and d her teaching.—38, Welbeck- 
atreet, Cavendish-square, W. 


M ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 
HE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 























for UNITY. “ Father of all from land and sea.” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune. No. 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 


Solo, with Response for Choir and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLETT. Price 4d., each setting —London: 
Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, W.; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


R. GAUNTLETT’S NICENE CREED in B 
flat. Sung at the Church Congress at Nottingham, For 

Four Voices and Organ. Price 4d. ‘‘The finest effect was 
produced by the singing of the Nicene Creed”—Times, Oct. 14, 
1871.—London: Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill- 
terrace, W, 








CHRISTMAS.—JOY! JOY! JOY! 

R. GAUNTLETT’S NEW CAROLS. Merry 

and joyous, in forms for marching and dancing. ‘‘ Young 

and Old must raise the lay.” Hark! what mean these thrilling 

voices.” ‘Sung at the Church Congress, Nottingham.) ‘‘O 

come all ye faithful.” Eight pages, toned Paper, price a anal 
free. The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 

CHRISTMAS.—SING! SING! SING! 

R. GAUNTLETT’S CHRISTMAS PART- 

SONG. ‘A Virgin shall conceive” (solo). ‘‘Deo in 

Excelsis gloria” (chorus). “A Virgin hath conceived.” 

. yy any natus hodie.” ‘‘ The Angel-quire hath gone” (solo). 

* Alleluia,” 

CHRISTMAS CAROL.—ANTHEM. ‘Now when the 

Angels” (solo). “Let us go” (cMorus). ‘ And they came with 

haste” (solo). * Alleluia” (chorus). ‘Together, price 6d., post 
free.—The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


CHRISTMAS.—DANCE! DANCE! DANCE! 
R. GAUNTLETT’S CAROL for 1871. ‘ There's 
joy in the East, and joy in the West.” Words by the 

. Philip Hale, M.A. ‘oned paper, price 8d., post-free. 
Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


ANDEL’S OBLIGATIONS TO STRADELLA. 

An Article on this subject by E. Prout, B.A., appears in 

the Monthly Musical Record for December. Price 2}d. post free. 
London: Avorner & Oo., 86, Newgate-street. 


HE INFLUENCE OF AMATEURS ON 
Musical Art, Liszt’s Youth, Fly Leaves from the Port- 





Rev 
The 








folig of an Old Schoolmaster, Mendelssohn's unpublished Sym- 
ndence, in the 


Reviews, Concerts, etc., 


hon! eames , 
Bronthly Musical Record for December. Price 24d., post free. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


FOR 


MUSICAL STUDENTS. 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 
the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, 
Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 
CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, contains Easy’ Exer- 
cises, Preludes, &c., from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 
&c. ; Sacred and Operatic Airs &c. 
CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 
Preludes and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- 
brenner, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK contains * Recrea- 
tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred 
Works, with a few sbort Exercises with special objects. 
CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies introductory 
to the Sixth Book. 
CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 

Studies by 








CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. 
Cramer, Moscheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. 

CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours with 
Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Stcibelt, Sterndale Ben- 


nett, etc. 
CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
by Cramer, Herz, Bertini, &c. 
CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern School 
—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, etc. 


CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, Sacred 
Music, ea, Marches, Chorales, ete. 

CRAMER’ TWELFTH BOOK. Celebrated 
Studies. 


Twelve Parts.1s. each; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 


NEW MUSIC. 


L ®VE: ’S Popular Song ESMERALDA. 4s. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mame. Bodda Pyne, 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Malle. Liebhart, 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Miss Furtado. 


HE KING and the BEGGAR MAID. By 
W. C. LEVEY. 38s. Encored nightly in the new drama, 

** Rebecca,” at Drury Lane Theatre. This song bids fair to 

rival in popularity ‘‘ The Bailiff's Daughter of Islingtou.” 

H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON. Song. 


By Vireinta Gasnizt. Three editions—in G for con- 
tralto, in B flat for soprano, in B for tenor. 4s, 


ONY COME. Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron, 
Composed by BurgtHorb Tours. 88, 
EW SONGS by Virarsta Ganriet. 


Estranged. | Les Doux Roses, 
Only a little glove. Thistle down. 
. each, 


ILVER WEDDING MARCH, “Charles and 
W Olga,” by Sir Julius Benedict. Performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre twenty-three consecutive nights. 4s, 
I USITANIA. By Sir Julius Benedict. This 
4 Grand March, dedicated to the King of Portugal, per- 
formed at M. Riviere’s Concerts, is published as piano solo, 
4s. ; duet 5s. 
EW VALSE. REBECCA, By W. C. LEVEY. 
Performed every evening at Drury Lane Theatre. These 
beautiful Waltzes are illustrated with the Tournament Scene 
ds. 


fNHE ANGEL OF THY LOVE. By Virginia 

Gabriel. Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, the new Tenor, 

at every concert on his tour. 4s. 

ANCE’S POPULAR NEW SONGS. PER- 
FECTION, a drawing-room comic song, 8. BEER, 

his last foaming effusion, 3s. 

N EW GALOP, THE ESCORT. By Cuaries 

Goprrey.—‘‘ Will be as popular as the celebrated 
‘Flower-girl Waltz,’ by the same composer. Beautifully illus- 
srated 


* Durr & Srswarr, 147, Oxford-street. 





CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE VOICE. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 
Voice, with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
One and Two Parts. : 
CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., Songs in Two and Three Parts, 
with Illustrations from the Works of Bennett, W. May- 
nard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. , 
CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, contains Exercises, 
Bolfeggi, etc., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, etc. 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Roa- 
sini, Rubini, Schira, and other Italian Masters; with Part- 
Songs by Macfarren and other Com re. 
CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, contains Ixer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &c.; Son, 
and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wal- 
lace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 
CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, contains Duets, 
Trios, and Part Songs, by celebrated Com rs. Pe 
CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 


Voices. 

CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solf from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Pacr, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano and 
Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by W. V. 
Wallace and Henry Smart. nye 

CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by 
Macfarren, and a Trio eA Wallace, a 

ORAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Advanced 
Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Felegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir 


Henry Bishop. nm 
CRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 2 
CRAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK, containing Songs 
by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, David, 
Arditi, Levey. 
Twelve Parts, 18. each ; or Two Volumes, bownd, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 








LONDON : 


DON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





Co., 86, New 


Yearly subscription, 2s. 6d. post free. London; AvGgNsR AND 
gate-street, 


NEW CAROL. 
“WITH HEART AND VOICE, LET US 

REJOICE.” 

From the Village Legend, 

“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 
Translated and Adapted, 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 
Solo and Chorus, Price 1s, 


Lamporx Cock & Co., 68, New Boud-street ; and 
Cramer, Woop & Co, 





T. WRIGHTON’S LATEST SONGS and 
e BALLADS, sent free by post at half-price :— 
No. 1. Speak Well of the| No, 8. The Song ofthe Bee. 8s. 
Absent. 3s. 9, Morn on the Meadow. 
%. Visions of Bygone 


ts. 
Years, 88. 10. Shylie Bawn. (Lrish.) 
*3, Norah, sweet Norah. 3s. 8s. 
*4. The Wishing Cap. 4s. *11. The Liquid Gem. 4s 
*5. Thy Voice is Near. 4s. "12. Her right Smile 
6. She Sang among the Haunts Me Still, 4. 





Flowers, 38. 13, The Postman’s Knock, 
*7. In Search of the Prim- 3s. 
rose, 38 ® 


Those with * may be had for the Pianoforte, transcribed by 
Brinley Richards. 


HOICE QUADRILLES for the PIANOFORTE. 
Beautifully Illustrated. All at Half-price, Post Free, in 


Stamps. 
No. 1. Little Nelly’s. A. 8. Gatty. 8s. 
2, Pussy. Soloand Ducts. A. Leduc, 43. each, 
Osborne. Solo and Duets, Stephen Glover. 48. each. 
Our Pet. Soloand Ducts. A. Leduc. 48, each, 
The Suez. A. Wright. 3s. 
My First Ball. J. lridbam, 4s. 
The Merry Kittens. Solo and Duets. Stephen Glover. 


4s. each. 
Pretty Polly. Solo and Duets. A, Leduc. 4s. each, 
Little Pickle’s. Solo and Duets. Stephen Glover, 4s. 


each, 
SPEAK WELL OF THE ABSENT. (Issued this day) 
New Song. Words by ©. P. Russell. Music by W. T. 
Wrighton. 86., free by post for 18 stamps. 
London : Published only Mf Rossat Cocks and Co,, New 
Burlington-street. Order of all Mosicseilers. 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE,— 
For invigorating and enriching the volee, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its bigh character for a 
uarter of @ century, and the flattering testimenials received 
p non Grist, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vv or 
Public Speaker should he without this invaluable Lozengo, To 


PP NPS 














be obtained of all Wholesale and Betail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom 
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M R. WILFORD MORGAN nay be engaged for 

Oratorios aud Concerts. Address, 18, Surrey-street, 

Strand, W.C. 

N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. Avavsting-RoaD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 

or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





h R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joux Rnopus, Crorpon, 8, 


A LONDON FIRM can permanently employ 

Two additions] Pianoforte TUNERS, None but first- 
clase and experienced men need apply. Address by letter, 
A. B., 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. 





ORATORIO, 
OPERA RECITALS, 


AFD 


BALLAD CONCERTS 
PARTY. 
RUDERSDORFF, DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, 
WHITNEY, and BERINGER. 
At Torquay, December 1st. 


All information respecting Torms, disengaged 
Dates, &c., can be obtained on application to Mr, 
Joun Woon, 201, Regent Street, London, W. 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Ins#rrvction Gratis. 
Itustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





SWIFT AND CO., 


THE REGENT PRESS, 
55 axp 22, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 
——— 


BVERY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book Work or 
Pamphlets, 

55 & 22. King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert's Place. 


“| NOTES, 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 68.; by post, 68. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 23. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 18. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY, On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d, Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 


2s. 6d; by post, 28. 7d. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
De 8, by Dalziel, ilustrati f Hol 
Giese ee ent By 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMEN'T, 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
why BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

8. . 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 48. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 8s. 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C, C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 

_ by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 

Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 53. ; by post, 58. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thig 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s, 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, ls. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 8, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Prespyrertanism and [avineism. 
Vol II. On Anasaprism, the Inpgrgypents, and the Quaxzgns. 
Vol, If. On Metuopism and SwepENporGians, 
Fach 8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV, and V. On Romayism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s, 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies, By W, J. [rons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6a, ; by post, 6s, 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90,.”—Brilish Magazine. %.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. : 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 1s. ; by post, 


78. 6d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Seripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; by a ty 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 


Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d, 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-gardon. 











INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD, 2 vols., 8yo, Just ready. 


te LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol,, crown 8vo. 


N OORLAND AND STREAM, By W. 


BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


(\NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols. 


[A2 JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘OAR- 


THY. 3 vols, 


TIHE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 
Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 3 vols. 


Bete. By 0. A. LEB, In 2 vols. 






































TIHE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


YUNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 


REEVE. 8 vols. 

ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
_By SELWYN EYRE. 8 vols 

OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. By 


V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 
LD AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 


MOREY FORD. 8 vols, 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


HE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
lvol. 63. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND.. 





























Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A-MAROIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
Warr WELL. ATale. By 0. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., &o. 


London; J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square,  W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covasheueen, 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
“FF WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
I A Sermon Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midient Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Wituiam J. Inoxs, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Twnings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & 00.'S BRIGHTON. BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 
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MY MOTHER, 





Was it a vision, seen through tears, 
A phantom of the brain? 

Was it a dream of early years, 
Which fancy woke again ? 

I felt her kiss upon my cheek, 
I heard her tender sigh, 

I whisper’d her in accents weak— 
“Tis hard, ’tis hard to die!” 

O, mother! from thy home of light 
Whence sorrow is exiled, 

Hast thou descended here to-night, 
To bless thy dying child? 


Give back the kiss, which from my lips 
Was wafted oft to thine, 

That I may feel in life’s eclipse 
Thy sympathy divine! 

Give back the light thy smile imparts, 
And greet me from above, 

That Death may bind our sunder’d hearts 
With golden links of love. 

QO, mother! from that land of light 
Whence sorrow is exiled, 

Descend in mercy here to-night, 
And bless thy dying child! 

Nannie Lampert, 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Talbot has been playing at the Theatre Royal, 
Aberdeen, in ‘* Macbeth,” '* The Man of the World,” 
“ Hamlet,” “ The Merchant of Venice,” &c. 





Anew organ has just been erectedin St. Andrew's 
Church, Aberdeen, by Bryceson Brothers & OCo., 
of London, which will be opened next Sunday. 
It has three rows of keys, 24 octaves of pedals, 
and 25 stops. 

Last week at the Launceston Mechanics’ and 
General Institute, Mdme. Ronniger gave a lecture 
on the ‘'Great German Musical Composers, from 
1684 to 1828.” W. Derry Pearse, Esq., the Mayor, 
occupied the chair. Handel was the first composer 
illustrated, and Schubert the last. The lecture 
and selections were rendered with spirit and effect, 
and were greatly appreciated by the audience. 





Birmingham has been thronged to repletion with 
visitors this week. The main attraction, of course, 
is the various shows; but these are regarded as 
business, and there is plenty of pleasure to ensure 
the due gratification so desirable in life. Mr. Sims 
Reeves is in great voice at the Theatre Royal as 
Captain Macheath and Francis Osbaldiston, and Mr. 
Toole at the Prince of Wales is so popular that 
countless money has been nightly turned away 
from the doors, 


~ 





A concert was given at Finchley on Wednesday 
evening, for the Parish Church Restoration Fund, 
by Madame Weiss, assisted by Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr. Orlando Christian, Mr. Frederick Graham, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Blagrove and Mr. T. Zerbini. 
A selection from Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” was 


included in the program, the singing of Miss Julia 
Elton in the air ‘* O rest in the Lord,” being greatly 
applauded, and Madame Weiss and Mr. Christian 
being equally successful in the duet, ‘‘ What have 
I to do with thee, 0 man of God?” A Miscellaneous 
Selection formed the second part. The room was 
crowded, and a handsome sum cleared towards the 


object in view. 


eee 


Mr. M, E. Walker, solo econcertinist, gave a most 
attractive concert on Tuesday evening in the Antient 


Concert Hall, Dublin. The vocalists were Mrs 


O'Donoghue, Miss Bessie Herbert, Miss Annie 


Pearee, Mr. E. Oldham, and Mr. O'Donoghue, Mus. 


Bae. Oxon., who conducted the concert to the 
Satisfaction of a very large audience. Amongst the 
most attractive solos were Spohr’s “Bird and 
maiden” by Miss Bessie Herbert, ‘‘ She wore a 
Wreath of roses” by Mr. O'Donoghue, and a new 
valse by V. Gabriel, entitled ‘ Voli il friede,’ 
Which was brilliantly sung by Mrs. O'Donoghue and 


warmly encored. This lady was also most suc- 
cessful in Mr. J. Robinson’s ‘‘ May Song.” Mr, M. 
E. Walker played several selections in his usual 
finished style. 





The Worcester Musical Society, gave a concert on 
Wednesday evening last week. The first part con- 
sisted of the “Legend of Saint Cecilia,” by Sir 
Julius Benedict; the solo parts by Mrs, A. J. 
Caldicott, Miss Kate Webb, Messrs. Gummery, 
Herbert, Caldicott, and Carr. Mr. A. R. Quarterman 
presided at the organ, and Mr. A. J. Caldicott at the 
pianoforte. The second part of the program con- 
sisted of miscellaneous pieces by Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Wollenhaupt, Schloesser, Schumann, Blumenthal, 
Frank Mori, and Sir H. Bishop. At the next con- 
cert Sullivan’s cantata ‘On Shore and Sea,” will 
be performed. 





To lovers of concerted vocal mnsic a treat was af- 
forded at the Gentlemen’s Concert Hall, Manchester, 
on Tuesday, by the Vocal Society, who gave their 
second subscription concert. The chorus by Auber, 
which opened the program, augured well for the 
remainder of the concert. Mendelssohn’s ‘* When 
Israel out of Egypt came” was the best work, and 
the best sung piece of the evening. It went with 
& firmness and spontaneity that manifested the 
intelligence of the choir in a most marked manner. 
Two madrigals, by Beale and Ward, were also 
excellently sung. Bishop’s quartet, ‘‘ What phrase, 
sad and soft,” was not so effective, asit was inclined 
to drag. ‘Hail Euphemia’s natal day” (Balfe), and 
a chorus for ladies’ yoices, by Wagner, were very 
successful, the latter being encored. ‘Two well- 
known glees—Parry’s ‘Come fairies trip it,” and 
Morley’s ‘‘ My bonnie lass” boing most spiritedly 
sung, brought the concert to a most successful 
close. The solo yocal music was allotted to Mrs. 
Cowley-Squier (who was warmly recalled After 
Sullivan’s ‘* Where the bee sucks”), Miss Tyson, 
Mr. J. Senior (who had to repeat his song), and Mr. 
J. Rowlands. Mr. H. Wilson conducted and ac- 
companied. 


At the Brighton Theatre Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan are giving six farewell appearances, previous 
to their retirement from the stage. Mr. and Mrs, 
Wigan both appeared on Monday night in ‘“ The 
Poor Nobleman;” and Mr. Wigan upheld his 
celebrated personation of the French actor in ‘‘ The 
First Night.” They were well supported on Monday 
by Mr. Nye Chart’s company.——The Sims Reeves 
concert last week at Brighton assembled a brilliant 
and crowded audience at the Dome Rooms. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was in excellent voice, and gave his 
most popular songs with splendid effect. The other 
artists were Herr Carl Stepan, Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
Malle. Drasdil, and Mr. Arthur Byron. Mr. E, De 
Paris played several pianoforte solos, and Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, besides acting as conductor, played a solo 
on Cramer's new American organ.——Signor Luigi 
Conti gave an evening concert at the Royal Pavilion 
last night——Mr. Worsley Staniforth, organist of 
St. Paul’s Church, West Street, gave an evening 
concert in the Dome Assembly Room Jast night. 
The vocalists were Mdlle. Florence Lancia, Miss 
Marion Severn, and Mr. Hdward Lloyd; the choir of 
St. Paul’s singing several madrigals and part-songs. 
Mr. Kuhe played several pianoforte solos, and Mr. 
Worsley Staniforth gave on the organ a prelude and 
fugue by Bach, 





week, On Friday, Mrs. John Wood took her benefit, 


Partner Joe.” 


first time for many years. 


Mrs. John Wood's St. James’s Company concluded 
their engagement in the Theatre Royal, Belfast, last 


when she appeared as Phebe in “ Paul Pry,” and 
Mary Maybud, in Burnand’s burlesque “ Poll and 
There was a large audience, and the 
program was gone through most successfully. ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer” was played on Saturday, for the 
Mr. Lionel Brough as 
Tony Lumpkin was rather broad. Young Marlow 


SSS 
of Dickens’s works dramatised with success, and 
this is no exception to the general rule. To any 
one who is well acquainted with the work, the 
drama is a painful sight, and people who have not 
seen the novel would find it very difficult to make 
either head or tail out of the adaptation. Neil is 
by no means worthy of Mr. Halliday, and both the 
drama and the style in which it was put on the 
stage on Monday night met with conder.nation from 
the Belfast public and press. Tho play did not run 
at all smoothly; prompting was a prominent feature 
during the evening, and the stage managemont was 
very defective, as evidenced by long waits, not 
between the acts, but actually between the scenes. 
As Quilp, Mr. Eldred was quite as repulsive as tho 
dwarf of Dickens's creation, but he out-Dickensed 
Dickens throughout. Mr. R. Barker did not appear 
to have caught the volatile spirit of Dick Swiveltler, 
but he laboured through the part as well as he could. 
Mr, John Burnham played the Grand/ather, and his 
representation of this part was the best thing in the 
piece. Although out of his line entirely, Mr. Burn- 
ham made up and acted capitally—like an artist in 
fact. Sampson Brass and Kit Nobbles were played 
by Messrs. Braggarton and Carral, Nell by Miss 
Evah Lewis, and Mrs. Gailey by Mrs. Tellet. A 
farce, entitled ‘* The Hero af Balaklava,’’ followed, 
Mr. Eldred playing Tom Onions in a broadly comic 
manner. Tho same program was repeated on Tues- 
day and Wednesday to poor audiences. 





Great interest was excited in Dublin on Monday 
night by the inauguration of the New Gaiety Theatre, 
an imitation on a smaller scale of the London 
edifice of the same name, and to be devoted to the 
same class of performances. It is the property of 
the Messrs. John and Michael Gunn, music pub- 
lishers, of Dublin, and has been erected in a 
remarkably short time from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Phipps, of London, 
Both in construction, internal decorations, and 
provision for the comfort of the audience, it presents 
& great contrast with the other Dublin theatres. A 
perfect view of the stage can be obtained from the 
remote parts of the building; the seats, except in 
the gallery, are all provided with backs, and covered 
with crimson cloth; pit stalls, unknown hitherto in 
Dublin, are provided; the balcony which corre- 
sponds with the dress boxes in the Theatre Royal, 
has elegant arm-chairs for its frequenters; there 
are comfortable retiring rooms for ladies; and even 
the tastes of the votaries of smoke have not been 
neglected, a convenient gallery being provided 
where they can enjoy their cigars between the acts. 
The theatre presented a brilliant scene when tho 
curtain rose on Monday night, all the dress circle, 
the seats in which had been engaged many days 
ago, being filled with a fashionable assemblage, and 
every other part of the house—which will comfort- 
ably accommodate 2000 people—being filled to their 
utmost capacity. The perfection of the arrange- 
ments and the performance showed the care and 
energy exercised in the preparations, There was 
not the slightest hitch anywhere, and the per- 
formance commenced exactly at the hour appointed, 
There was some little confusion at first, caused by 
the Olympians vociferously demanding “ Patrick's 
Day ” from the orchestra; but having been appeased 
by compliance, they remained quiet for the rest of 
the evening. When the curtain rose, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, the eminent elocutionist, who is giving a 
course of readings in the Exhibition Palace, 
delivered a poetical address, written for the occasion 
by Dr. Francis Waller, which was received with 
great applause, The play selected was Goldsmith's 
'* She Stoops to Conquer,” admirably acted by the 
St. James's company, Mr. Loniel Brough sustaining 
tho part of Tony Lumpkin, Mr. Edward Price that 
of Marlow, while the réle of Miss Hardcastle was 
assigned to Miss Herbert, The performance con- 
eluded with the burlesque of «' La Belle Sauvage,” 
in which Mrs. John Wood took the principal cha- 





was capitally played by Mr. Edward Price. 


burlesque followed. Monday brought with it Mr 





‘The Old Curiosity Shop.” 





The 
remaining characters were fairly represented. The 


Joseph Eldred and Andrew Halliday’s adaptation of 
We never yet saw one 


racter, which she played in the brilliant style that 
has gained her so much reputation in London. The 
audience were highly delighted, and the principal 
actors received en enthusiastic ovation at the close 
of each play. 
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OPERA. 





On Saturday Covent Garden Theatre was 
crowded, the ‘* Huguenots” being the attraction. 
Every one knows the merits of Mdlle. Tietjen’s 
Valentina, and the charm of Mdme, Bettini as the 
page. Mdlle. Colombo sang with good expression 
the music of Margaret de Valois, although 
physically she is better suited to many other 
characters than this. Sig. Fancelli made an 
excellent Raoul. Another extremely good imper- 
sonation was that of Saint-Bris by Sig. Agnesi, while 
Sig. Mendioroz as De Nevers also deserves much 
praise. Sig. Antonucci missed the idiosyncracies 
of Marcel: it was not the Huguenot soldier at all. 

On Monday a repetition of “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor" took place with Mdlle. Devries in the 
title-réle, which was as adequately sustained as 
heretofore, Not so favourably can the tenor part 
be mentioned. Signor Prudenza was completely 
out of sorts, and came to disaster. Otherwise the 
opera was well sustained. 

“ La Traviata” on Tuesday again gave Malle. 
Jeanne Devries as Violetta, playing to Signor 
Fancelli’s Alfredo, a competent assumption. Last 
night witnessed a curious transposition, not wholly 
unexampled, but certainly rare. ‘Jl Barbiere”’ 
being the opera, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini played 
Rosina, the music being thus lowered from the 
soprano to the contralto register. The piquancy 
and grace with which Mdme. Trebelli acted the 
fascinating soubrette exemplified this  artist’s 
histrionism, while the charm of the music sung by a 
contralto throat proved how prejudiced is the public 
exclusiveness of preference for soprani. 








CONCERTS. 





Tho third Monday Popular concert was given 
in St. James's Hall with the following program :— 


Quintet, in A major, for Clarinet, two Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello, . Mozart. 
Madame Norman- 'Néruda, M Mv. ‘Tavarus, 
L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
Fantasia ene in G major, Op. 78, for Pianoforte 
alone.. «eee Schubert. 
“Madame Arabella Goddard. 
Sonata In F major, for Pianoforte and Violin..... Mozart, 
Madame Arabolla Goddard and Madame Norman-Néruda. 
Quartet, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two 
Violins, Viola, and Violoncello.. Hay 
Madame Norman-Nérada, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and baer 


The always popular Quintet of Mozart has never 
been heard to greater advantage than with the 
above association of players. No slight element 
of its success is due to the art of Mr. Lazarus, 
whose clarinet playing again delighted the audience 
on Monday. Schubert's bright and fanciful sonata 
came out all the brighter for Mdme. Goddard's 
inimitable execution. Herein as in the sonata-duo 
which followed, her playing passed beyond the verge 
of praise, and left only a theme for wonder. Mdme. 
Néruda also was on her usual mettle, and assisted 
in the triumph of Mozart's Sonata, the charm of 
Mozart's Quintet, and the good effect of that of 
Haydn. The singer was Malle. Enriquez, and Sir 
Julius Benedict accompanied with his matchless 
delicacy. 

The fortieth season of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society opened on Friday with a performance of 
* Israel in Egypt” worthy the reputation of this old 
association. The principal singers were Mdme. 
Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Sofia 
Vinta, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. L. Thomas and Mr. 
Brandon, a new comer from Gloucester who ably 
seconded the basso. We need searcely add that 
these well-known artists sustained the oratorio to 
general satisfaction, and that the favourite points, 
“The enemy said,” ‘* The Lord is a man of war,” 
* Their land brought forth,” and “ The Lord is my 
strength,” produced their usual effect of encores 
and plaudits. The choral numbers were well 
given : the ** Hailstone Chorus” had to be repeated. 
Sir Michael Ccsta, whose additional accompaniments 
were used, was received with the customary com- 
pliments on taking his seat, and the execution 
proved that the public confidence reposed in him was 
well placed. Mr. J. Coward accompanied on the organ. 

The third concert of Mr. Henry Holmes’s Musical 
Evenings drew a good gathering at St. George's 


Hall. As before, the quartet of performers, 





Messrs. Folkes, Burnett, Pezze and Holmes 
responded to their duties with every efficiency, 
and set about the interpretation of Mozart’s E 
flat quartet and that of Beethoven in C, so 
as to deserve the reputation which their perform- 
ances this winter have secured. In addition to the 
two named compositions, the program included 
Beethoven's sonata in A, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, Bach’s Giga in E major, and Tartini’s Largo 
in E minor for violin with piano accompaniment. 
These two both created great interest, the humorous 
Giga and the clever Largo alike receiving the best 
illustration from Mr. Henry Holme’s talent. Miss 
Rebecca Jewell sang, and Mr. Dannreuther was the 
pianist. The evening passed most agreeably. 





THE THEATRES. 





Two versions of “Le Juif Polonais” of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian have been recently produced in 
London: one by Mr. Burnand at the Royal Alfred 
Theatre, and one by Mr. Leopold Lewis at the 
Lyceum. Mr. Burnand’s version is unworthy of 
criticism in detail; resembling in its wrench from 
the original, the clumsiness of its transference from 
a French to a British habitat, and the coarseness 
of its incidents, rather a minor theatre production 
than a work of art. Mr. Lewis’s play, which was 
brought out at the Lyceum on Saturday, and which 
is called ‘* The Bells,”’ has much higher pretensions. 
It is in fact an effective translation (with some 
alteration) of the Erckmann-Chatrian play, and 
preserves the spirit as well as the locality and 
colour of the original. In ‘ The Bells” as in the 
“ Polish Jew”’ the atmosphere is heavy with gloom. 
The story has often been sketched, and we need 
here only advert to the murder by an innkeeper of 
a stranger who arrives in a sledge with bells, to 
recall *the outlines to our readers’ minds. The 
Jew's body is disposed of in a limekiln, s0 that 
every trace of the crime disappears, and with his 
money the innkeeper grows prosperous and re- 
spectable, is made burgomaster, and is about to 
marry his daughter to the quarter-master of the 
gendarmerie. But the sound of the sleigh-bells 
haunts him: he hears them at all manner of 
inopportune moments ; and his gnawing conscience 
is never at peace. He dreams of the murder, talks 
in his sleep, and is terror-stricken lest a chance 
word should betray the crime. Two of these dreams 
are shown to the audience in Mr. Lewis’s version— 
one representing the dead man driving in his 
sledge, the other showing an imagined trial of the 
assassin with every detail elaborated. This last 
vision shatters the burgomaster’s presence of mind, 
and forces him to reveal himself. It is the eve of 
his daughter’s marriage; a mesmerist is in the 
town who claims the gift of forcing people to betray 
their secret thoughts during a trance; and circum- 
stances have fixed upon the burgomaster the 
necessity of submitting to the first trial. Unnerved 
by the dread of detection through this, and wrought 
to frenzy by the dream, he staggers from his bed to 
the presence of the guests. A fit of apoplexy has 
come on—he imagines it is the hangman's 
rope round his throat, and with a strangled cry to 
“out the cord” he falls choked and dies. This is 
the sombre end. The version of Mr. Lewis differs 
from the original in making two dreams instead of 
one. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian describe the coming 
ofa second Polish Jew with sleigh and bells so exactly 
like the first as to arouse the terror of the burgo- 
master. This, which is improbable enough and there- 
fore weak art, is turned by Mr. Lewis into a dream. 
The dream is better, but then it has the effect of fore- 
stalling the second dream—the dream of the trial— 
and weakening ita effect. Of two evils, however, we 
think Mr. Lewis has chosen the least. It is a 
powerful, if an oppressive piece, and owes its chief 
power to Mr. Irving’s remarkable personation of the 
murderer. No more powerful delineation of terror, 
remorse, and abiding misery has been shown on the 
stage of late years. Paroxysms of fear which he 


exhibits are something to wonder and shndder at, and 
the audience remain spell-bound and horror-stricken 
under such acting. At times this feeling, as when 
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abasement of a man in whom the fear of hell jg 
vivid, becomes too painful—certainly too painful in 
the final agony, where the livid hue and dropping 
jaw of death are counterfeited with horrible accuracy, 
Mr. Irving works the gradual increase of remorse 
with marvellous fidelity, and the end is an 
appropriate climax of the abhorrent. But it 
is almost too awful. From Matthias to Jingle 
is a plunge from the zenith to the nadir, and 
exhibits the enormous scope of this actor’s abilities, 
Melodramatic intensity and the exuberant spirit of 
comedy lie equally within his grasp. Certainly 
nothing could exemplify this so well as one evening 
at the Lyceum, where the murderer branded with 
hell and the impudent and effervescent chevalier 
@industrie are donned with equal facility. The 
other parts are well sustained: the quartermaster 
of gendarmes. by Mr. Crellin particularly so. Miss 
G. Pauncefort is competent as Catherine, wife of the 
burgomaster; and Miss Fanny Heywood as his 
daughter adds to an agreeable presence the charm of 
a musical voice and good taste, and is altogether an 
acquisition. The remainder of the cast is creditably 
borne, but in Mr. Irving the interest naturally con- 
centrates. 

The Adelphi hag marked its return to old 
melodrama by producing one of those plays which 
seem to carry us up the stream of theatrical time 
some thirty years. Nothing has been seen in a 
major theatre of late approaching to the cumulation 
of horrors and agonies which lies under the title of 
‘‘The Hidden Treasure,” assuming to be written 
by Messrs. John Oxenford and Tom Parry. The old 
Coburg in its most sanguinary days never revelled 
in more violent deeds alternated with mild fooling. 
The ghosts of old Adelphi drama seem to flit uneasily 
before us, while ‘‘ The Hidden Treasure ” makes 
appeal to a generation which refuses to respond, 
For new playgoers have their own lines, and will not 
be caught by the springs of their forefathers: pistol- 
shots have no attraction forthem; duels have ceased 
to charm; assassinations accompanied by injunctions 
to “‘die-ya!’’ are obsolete; and even a house on fire 
has lost its freshness and consequently its power. 
The plot of ‘* The Hidden Treasure” contains all 
these worn-out elements, including a fall from a 
dyer’s pole to the stones of a churchyard; but 
this also is chillingly received. We may attempt 
to trace the outline of the plot. The action 
is fixed in the days of George II. Paul Sceroby, 
a miser and money-lender, is living in a house 
at Tottenham, formerly the residence of Aldred 
Fleetbourne, the assumed name of one Ravenhall, 
with his granddaughter, Bertha, who is Raven- 
hall’s daughter, and having in his service Robin, 
who is Ravenhall’s illegitimate son. Raven- 
hall, or Fleetbourne, has become a_ privateer, 
but in the grounds attached to his dwelling, it is 
known he has secreted large treasures. Gilbert 
Hunton, who, upon Fleetbourne’s supposed death, 
has taken possession of his land, is anxious to dis- 
cover the treasure, in order to assist Charles Stuart 
in his rebellion against King George. To effect 
this he bribes Robin to ascertain from the papers in 
Scroby’s possession where the treasure is concealed, 
and by his instrumentality also he manages to have 
his own kinsman, Walter Welwyn, arrested on & 
charge of high treason; Robin, who is devoted to 
Bertha, whose lover Walter is, finding he has been 
duped, vows to be revenged on Hunton. The sudden 
return of Fleetbourne leads to a recognition between 
father and daughter and to a duel with Hunton, but 
the old miser, hating Fleetbourne for past wrongs, 
and coveting his money, is by no means pleased at 
his reappearance, and curses him to his heart’s con- 
tent. After a waste of time and patience with 
Nicholas Nettlefox, who is also a meddlesome 
constable, his wife, and an amorous bombardier, we 
have the four possessors of the secret as to the where- 
abouts of the “hidden treasure” hovering round 
the spot one by one. First Robin extracts it from 
its hiding place; but he in turn is dispossessed by 
Hunton, who threatens him at the point of the sword; 
then comes Fleetbourne himself; and, lastly, the old 
miser, Scroby. Scroby, objecting to intruders, fires 
a pistol at the rightful owner of the property, and he 











the murderer exhibits in the dock the panic and 


falls, as we imagine, fatally wounded. At the same 
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time, for some unexplained reason, Scroby’s house is 
found to be on fire, and the now old device of blazing 
rafters, tumbling walls, volumes of smoke, and 
showers of sparks is resorted to, and the curtain 
falls. Hunton, of course, attempts to fly with his 
booty, but, encountering Robin in Scroby’s house 
in London, where he has ventured in dis- 
guise, a struggle ensues. Robin is wounded, 
and Hunton escapes to the roof. Hither he 
is pursued by the implacable Robin, and here, 
also, another exciting struggle takes place. 
Hunton is close pressed; assistance is at hand 
for his enemy. He looks this way and that 
for some means of escape, and espies a dyer’s 
pole emerging from the roof. To this he entrusts 
himself; he reaches the middle, when, his weight 
being too great, the pole is snapped asunder, and 
he falls a lifeless corpse among the tombstones of the 
opposite churchyard. In the end we find Fleetbourne, 
who after all is not dead, summoning his daughter 
Bertha, his illegitimate son, Robin, and Walter, 
who has been released, to a splendid mansion, of 
which he is in possession, and here making everybody 
yery happy, with the exception of the poor old miser 
who has now become a maniac, and who totters in 
just in time to die. Mr. T. C. King is the miser 
and acts with occasional force but with more 
frequent heaviness. Mrs. Mellon, who plays Robin, 
came off with the lion’s share of applause, and Mr. 
M’Intyre makes some slight effect as Captain Fleet- 
baune. But the materials are too hopeless for any 
histrionic effect; and though the scenery is good we 
do not look for a run of ‘‘ The Hidden Treasure.” 

Mr. Toole, having completed a short engagement 
at the Gaiety, was succeeded on Wednesday by Mr. 
Boucicault, who made his first appearance in 
London since his “retirement from the stage” 
some couple of yearsago. He comes back with an 
adaptation by himself of the well-known comedietta 
“La Joie fait Peur,” to make which, considering 
Mr. Boucicault’s pronouncements against filching 
from the French, we must suppose he has obtained 
Mdme. de Girardin’s permission. Anyhow here it is, 
an open “loan” under the title of ‘‘ Night and 
Morning.” The faithful steward ofthe French comedy 
Mr. Boucicault turns into a pathetico-comic Irishman 
of the Miles and Shaun pattern but older and more 
respectable; and the motherin “‘ La Joie fait Peur”’ be- 
comes a young wife in ‘‘ Night and Morning.” Other- 
wise the action is left similar, though the dialogue is 
strongly flavoured with Boucicaultisms more or less 
sharp and amusing. ‘The old servant Kerry is 
played by the author with all that stage resource for 
which Mr. Boucicault is celebrated. He is admi- 
rable alike in comedy and sentiment, and makes 
every point tell. The return of the supposed dead 
is managed with abundant tact and skilfulness; and 
herein Miss Cavendish who plays the young wife, 
calls upon her ever-increasing capacities as an 
actress of considerable subtlety and emotional un- 
derstanding. Mr. W. Rignold competently plays 
the part of the officer who returns; and other parts 
are filled by Mr. Maclean, Mr. Dyneley, and Miss 
Florence Farren. ‘Ea Joie fait Peur” as it now 
stands, translated into Irish, is well worth a visit 
during the short time it is to last. 

“ Camaralzaman” is the title of Mr. Byron’s last 
burlesque, now running at the Vaudeville. The 
old Arabian Night story is treated in the customary 
way, is made outrageous with modern quips and 
puns, and furnishes Mr. D. James with some comic 
nigger business as the Djin, while Mr. Thorne gets 
out of the familiar petticoats. Miss Nelly Power is 
always lively and agreeable. Mr. Charles Fenton, 
Mr. H. Elton, Miss Nelly Walters, Miss Fanny 
Long, and Miss Lizzie Russell, support other 
characters with general success. 

At the Strand Byron’s burlesque of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” 
has been revived seasonably as regards “‘ Rebecca” 
at Drury Lane. The present cast is chiefly notice- 
able for Miss Augusta Thomson’s Saxon Knight, 
® brisk, clever, and very personable bit of acting. 
The Rowena is Miss Rose Cutler, the Rebecca Mr. 
E. Terry, and the Isaac of York Mr. Paulton. 
The extravaganza goes with acclamation, and, added 
to the “* Heir-at-Law ” and the “ Toodles’ with Mr. 

Clarke, makes an attractive bill at the Strand. 


AMERICA, 





New York, Nov. 16th. 

The Strakosch company has not yet fled sorrow, 
‘“* Don Giovanni” aroused a storm of indignation. 
The cast was the following: Donna Anna, Mdlle. 
Corani; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Duval; Zerlina, 
Mdlle. Nilsson; Don Ottavio, Signor Brignoli; 
Don Giovanni, M. Barre; Leporello, M. Jamet; 
the Commandant, Herr Herrmanns. A worse per- 
formance of Mozart's chef d’euvre has probably 
never been giyen during the darkest days of the 
lyric stage here. Even Nilsson was entirely out 
her line and failed to create any interest worth 
speaking of, A large proportion of the audience 
left their seats while the performance was going 
on, disgusted with the imposition practised on 
them. Thomas’s ‘ Mignon” will be given next. 
The Swedish nightingale and the directors of the 
Academy are equally indignant at the weakness 
of the company, which consists of one prima 
donna and a number of third-rate singers; and a 
resolution, as startling in its results as that which 
took place on election day, may be looked for at 
the Academy before the season is over. 
“ Mignon” will be the only novelty this season, as 
‘* Hamlet” has been indefinitely postponed. 

The Easter holidays will bring forth a sensation 
in Italian Opera, which may compensate for the 
mistake of the present season. The indefatigable 
manager, Carl Rosa, is at the head of this 
enterprise, and great results may be effected from 
it. Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, Mrs. Van Zandt, Miss 
Kellogg, Mdme. Gazzaniga, Miss Phillips, 
Wachtel, Castelmary, Bellini and Hermanns are 
mentioned as artists in this combination. Also a 
chorus and orchestra, one hundred and fifty 
strong. The principal defect of opera at the 
Academy is the want of a complete set of regular 
stock scenery. There is not a minstrel hall or 
a variety theatre in America so badly provided in 
this line. The stockholders should see to this and 
not depend upon managerial promises which are 
never fulfilled. 


As the Grand Duke of Alexis has not yet put 
in an appearance, and it is very doubtful when he 
will, the very aristocratic reception committee 
and the ladies who have almost bankrupted their 
husbands and fathers in the purchase of 
extravagant toilette, have a splendid opportunity 
now of paying their respects to a real live Russian 
Prince, who purposes to give a genuine Russian con- 
cert at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday. Prince Galitzin 
was one of the chief movers in the emancipation 
of the serf in his native country, and is such an 
ardent devotee of music that he has compromised 
himself considerably with the Imperial govern- 
ment by appearing in public in the rdéle of a 
conductor and concert manager. Perhaps Alexis 
can throw some light on the subject when ho 
arrives in this city. European princes are 
peculiar, and an expert alone can explain matters 
about them. 

The redoubtable Fisk makes the Sabbath even- 
ing echoes resound with the tones of his Ninth 
Regiment band at the Grand Opera House, 
Wachtel closes an unprecedentedly successful 
engagement at the Stadt-theater on Wednesday. 
The Philharmonic Society have actually woke up, 
and are thinking about giving some concerts. 


A curious custom has crept into the auditorium 
of theatres—or I may say has been smuggled in. 
The other night at one of the most impressive 
moments in a grand performance,at our most 
fashionable theatre, one of our most fastidious 
citizens undertook in the most delicate manner to 
make his way on his toes toa lady in the dress- 
circle. The audience was as silent as the grave. 
Just as he reached the seat he trod upon a 
concealed dog, anda volley of sharp ki-yi’s was 
let off: but horror of horrors, it was echoed and 
re-echoed from all parts of the house, and for a few 
moments the dog chorus was deafening. It 
appears that every sixth lady had a poodle under 





—— 


REVIEWS. 

Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. By Gronar 
W. Cox, M.A., and Evsrace Hinton Jones. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. 

From Geoffrey of Monmouth and Sir Thomas 
Mallory down to Tennyson, the Arthuriad has not 
lacked narrators; and owing to the fashion set by 
the last-named, tales of mystic knight-errantry are 
peculiarly acceptable just now. The world boasts an 
intimate acquaintance with those dim figures of 
prehistoric Britain, and people prattle familiarly of 
Merlin and Lancelot, of Galahad and Gawaine, of 
Tristram and Isolt, who a few years ago had not 
the barest suspicion that such names existed. 
Whatever be the origin of the Arthurian series of 
myths, however much or little historical reason 
they possess, no one will deny them a certain 
attractiveness from the ethnological point of view. 
They are wild, fanciful, absurd, like all fairy stories ; 
they fattened the superstition of the middle-ages, 
even as the literature of the nursery fattens the 
credulity of the child. But on the other hand they 
were singularly free from impurity; they had 
little in them of the debasing influence which 
coarsened the beauty of Greek mythology; thoy 
rather set forth a high if an extravagant ideal, and 
exhibit the aspirations of an age struggling from 
grossness towards pureness ofthought., From the his- 
torical standpoint they are certainly interesting. In 
the first place they form our epic; they are to us what 
the Iliad was to Greece, the Frithjofs-Saga to Scan- 
dinavia, and the Roman de Rou to the fierce followers 
of Rollo. Now tho earliest form of epic poetry in 
any nation is a valuable indication to him who would 
study that nation’s growth. In the next place the 
Arthuriad is noticeable for the eonflict which it 
betrays between Christianity and heathenism. The 
northern mythology is there chastened with glimpses 
of Gospel faith. Dragons and spectres are opposed 
by visions of angels and sacramental effigies; the 
sword is personified as in Norse legends; the Druid 
sorcerer is still there; the oak divides at the 
spoken charm; and yet the figure of Christ rises 
benign and spotless over all, and the shadowy 
valley of Avilion is tender and peaceful as a 
Christian heaven, no mere Walhalla, no dwelling 


‘glorified by wine and blood. The Arthuriad shinos 


greatly by comparison with the tales of Odin and 
Thor and the fierce eulogiums of the sea-ravens. 
It shines too as moral teaching beside the stories 
of the Greeks, though as intellectual parables the 
Greek myths left it far behind. On the whole 
then this fictional series, which lasted, be it 
remembered, as intellectual diversion down to the 
days of our Edwards and Henries, is by no means to 
be despised. It was never more extravagant reading 
than the saintly legends and turgid romances of 
chivalry which with ballads formed the only literary 
relaxation to the very eve of the Reformation. 

Mr. Cox is the author of the Mythology of the 
Arian nations and his mind is strongly tinctured 
by the results of researches into that literature. 
He traces the chronicles of Arthur as well as all the 
Aryan epical literature to a system of natural 
allegory—the same system as gave birth to the Greek 
myths. The phenomena of nature, he thinks, the 
course of the day and year, formed the origin of 
certain personifications, out of which such stories 
have in course of time been evolved. This theory 
of Solar mythology is not new: we have heard a 
good deal about it of late, and it curiously fits with 
the conclusions of science in other regions. When 
Tyndall says that the genius of a Shakespeare, the 
mind of a Newton, like all our poetry our scienco 
and our art, are potential in the fires of the sun, he 
leaves the relegation of fiction to a Solar origin 
easily conceivable; since so mighty a whole includes 
so small a part. But whether King Arthur be a 
parable or a mere baseless extravagance, we have 
no space here to inquire. He may be accepted 
for the worth which appears on the surface, 
without more recondite seeking. Of him and 
his Table Round we have here abundant nar- 
rations, all told with vigour, and a certain direct- 
ness of style in keeping with the archaism of the 
matter. Arthur reigns not in far Cornwall but in 





her seat. 
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London itself; there is a Bishop of Canterbury,| London City to claim possession. No sooner was | been exceedingly happy in his treatment and in the 


predecessor of Dr. Tait, just as in a later story there 

is a Battle of Cheapside, forerunner to that of 

Dorking. The Round Table came as a wedding 

present from King Leodegrance, father of Guinevere : 

it contained seats for a hundred and fifty knights, 

but only a hundred came with it, the rest having 

been slain. Then Arthur bade Merlin look out for 
fifty others worthy of sitting at the Table, but 

Merlin could find only twenty-eight sufficiently 
worthy; aud the Bishop of Canterbury blessed the 
seats for the eight and twenty, The table had a 
Perilous Seat, with a special reservation as to the 
worth of him who occupied it: only one might sit in 
it and live, and no man knew who that one might 
be. A hermit had prophesied that a man should be 
born that year who should occupy the Perilous Seat, 
and should achieve the Holy Grail. The Seat 
therefore remained vacant until the promised babe 
grew up; but at last the day came when the knights 
were sitting at feast with all the seats filled except 
the Perilous Seat, when on a sudden all the doors 
and windows of the place were shut of themselves, 
and into the darkened hall came, none knew whence, 
an old man clad all in white, leading a young knight» 
who had neither sword nor shield, but only a 
scabbard hanging by his side. And the old man 
stood before the King, and said, “I bring you here 
one who is kin to Joseph of Arimathie, and who 
shall achieve the marvels of this court and of 
strange realms.’ Then said he to the youth, 
‘Follow me,” and, leading him to the Perilous 
Seat, he lifted up the silken cloth, and found beneath 
it the words written—* This is the seat of Galahad, 
the High Prince.’ Then the old man placed the 
youth in that seat, and departed. And all the 
knights of the Round Table marvelled that one who 
was a child durst sit in the Perilous Seat; and Sir 
Lancelot, looking earnestly at the youth, saw that 
he was his own son, and his heart was filled with 
joy. This son of Lancelot’s was Galahad, borne of 
Elaine. Let not our readers tromble for the fame 
of the Lily Maid of Astolat. She remains spotless 
as Tennyson's muse imagined her. It was another 
Elaine, daughter of King Pelles, who had yielded to 
Lancelot's embraces, Lancelot being under the 
influence of enchantment at the time, and 
mistaking Elaine for Guinevere. It will be seen 
that the faith unfaithful” which “ kept him falsely 
true” allowed him to go wrong with one Elaine as 
it kept him straight with the other. But then the 
first affair waa owing to a little mistake. 

Elaine’s baby then grew up and became Sir 
Galahad, and of him was truly said in Tennysonian 
phrase, 

‘' His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.” 
The quest of the Grail we need not pursue, as it has 
been so recently told by the Laureate. From him 
we know the incidents of that search—the visions of 
the sacred vessel in a great burst of light, the 
clothing of red samite, the adventures of the 
knights, and the end of Sir Galahad borne away to 
heaven with the yessel and the spear. Let us turn 
to a late chronicle—that of the Knight Bevis of 
Hamtoun, who fought the Battle of Cheapside and 
probably gave its name to Bevis Marks. This Bevis 
was the grandson of the King of Scotland, and 
through the cruelty of his mother and stepfather the 
Emperor of Almaine, was sent as a slave to a 
country called Ermony, where King Ermyn reigned. 
Ermyn treated Bevis with kindness, though he 
tried to tamper with the young man's faith by 
inducing him to worship Prince Apollyon. But 
Bevis remained true to Christianity; courted 
Ermyn's daughter the fair Josian; and returned 
(after seven years of association not exactly 
matrimonial, but that was owing to his scruples at 
marrying with one that served Mahound) to 
Britain. They landed in the Isle of Wight, and had 
& great fight with the Emperor of Almaine. What 
the Kaiser of the epoch was doing in the Isle of 
Wight doth not appear, Anyway he was slain, and 
Sir Bevis marched on to Westminster, and 
demanded from King Edgar (we are in the Saxon 
period now) restoration of his lands, The King 
consented, and Sir Beyis rode his steed Arundel to 


was made in London to close the city gates, and 
stretch chains across all narrow streets, while 
all good citizens wero called upon to arm 
themselves and take the outlaw alive or dead. 
Sir Bevis was in a city tavern when he heard 
the news; but he blithely girt on “ Morglay,” his 
sword, mounted * Arundel,” his steed, and sallied 
forth with his knights. But the street was narrow, 
and Bevis being beleaguered by a very great 
armed multitude, turned his horse down God's 
Lane, thinking to come out in Chepe, where 
he would have more space to fight. Now this 
lane was so narrow that he could not turn his 
horse therein, and when he came down to the 
end, he found huge chains across which barred 
his way, while all the crowd swarmed in, and 
quickly chained up the other end, so there was 
no escape. Thus were they caught in a trap, 
and the people, with their swords, and stones, and 
bludgeons slew all his twelve knights; and Bevis 
was hard put to it to hold his life but for a short 
space longer, since he could not turn, nor searcely 
swing his sword within that narrow lane. Almost 
despairing, he prayed Christ to bring him out of 
this great peril, so he might see his wife and 
children once again, Then, with Morglay, he 
smote the chains, and they fell in pieces on 
the pavement, so ho came out in Chepe, the 
people shouting after him, ‘Yield thee, Sir 
Bevis, yield thee, for we shall quickly have thee 
down.” But he answered proudly, ‘Yea, I yield 
to God that sits above in Trinity, but to none 
else.” New crowds poured into COhepe on 
all hands, and pikes, and javelins assailed this 
valiant knight through half a day; yet none 
could take him, for Arundel fought with a 
leal heart, and cleared the ground for forty 
feet to front and rear with his hoofs, the 
while his master cut down men on either hand far 
quicker than a parson and his clerk could shrive. 
By eventide ho slew five thousand of the folk, until 
his arm waxed weary and he faint for need of food, 
and parched with thirst. Then up rode the two sons 
of the knight—Sir Guy and Sir Miles—who having 
burned down the city-gates, came riding into Chepe, 
and the fight with the Londoners goes on far into 
the night: “until the Thames ran red with blood 
past Westminster, and sixty thousand Londoners 
were slain. Thus Sir Bevis took the city, and 
brought Josian to the Leden Hall, where they held 
feasting fourteen nights, keeping open court for all 
folks who would come.’* The baffled King Edgar 
was glad to purchase peace with the hand of his 
daughter for Sir Miles; after which, we are happy 
to say, the family of fire-eaters retired to the 
kingdom of Mornbraunt and Christianised those 
heathen parts. It was quite a part of the family 
virtues to die all together, and this they did and 
were buried, including the horse Arundel, in a noble 
church, where the prayers of the faithful are 
solicited ‘‘to this day.’ We must not omit to 
mention that Arundel Castle owes its erection and 
its name to that lamented horse. 
—=— were 
(Dorr anp Stewart. } 








“Scherzino.” Pour Piano. Par Terzsa CarrENo. 

A piquant melody elegantly and suitably treated : 
jast the composition to listen to and wish either for 
more or a repetition. There are no difficulties, and 
the notes are almost literally confined to the limits 
of the stave. . 





‘“* Rebecca Waltz." Oomposed by W. O. Lrvzy. 

Mr. Levey has been fortunate in his melodies for 
this set of waltzes, which is likely to become as 
popular in private soirées as it has been in the 
theatre. A gorgeous tableau of the Lists of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch adorns the title page. 





Arranged for the Piano by Barntzey Ricnanps. 
An effective and interesting piece, suited to 
moderately advanced players. Mr. Richards has 





‘* Esmeralda.” Bolero. Composed by W. 0. Levey. % 


he gone than the steward to whom the lands and| embellishments of his subject, and he has kept it 
castles had been given reminded the King how| well prominent, and the whole composition within 
Bevis was an outlaw. So it befell that proclamation | moderate limits. 





[Cnamer, Woop & Co.] 


“ Queen of Beauty.” Song. Tho words by 
Freperick Enocn. Music by Henry Smarr. 

Nothing can be simpler than the opening motiyo 
of this song, which at once, as it were, becomes 
familiar to the ear and impressed on the memory, 
rendering the subsequent bars more pleasing by 
contrast. Mr. Smart is lavish in the adornments of 
his accompaniment, which however is by no meang 
obtrusive. Asa whole, the song is very effective, 
Key E flat, 3-4 time, compass twelve notes, C to G, 








(Witrzy & Co.] 


“God help poor souls at sea.” Song, Words by 
W. S. Passmore. Music by J, A. Wapz. 

A descriptive cantata opening with a pianoforte 
symphony in C minor with recitative, followed 
by a melody in F major. This form recurs, and 
the song concludes with a prayer in Ei flat. Compass 
from C to E. We may mention the illustrated 
title-page—at once realistic and imaginative. 





“ Lily is an Angel now!” Song. Words by J. P. 

Horonrnson. Music by G. Ricnarpson. 

A quiet and rather taking air, illustrating a simple 
song of regret for a lost child—regret not without 
hopeful consolation, Key D, common time, compass 
D to F, ten notes. 

Le Rappel. Marche Militaire. Pour Piano. Par 

Epwin M. Lorr. 

A dashing march movement (6-8 time) with 
taking and symmetrical melodies: the trio forms 
a good contrast to the opening and concluding 
movements, It is a showy piece without being 
difficult. 








[Moruzy.] 
“O trill again, Sweet Nightingale.” Words by 
Watrer Earrron. Music by W. F. Taytor. 
A melodious ballad in 3-4 time, with pretty words, 
It is inno respect exacting. Key B flat, compass 
ten notes D to F. 





“Song of the Day Spirits,” 
Haytnorne Reep, Esq. 
Liner. 

Not one of the most taking of G. Linley's 
melodies, but still pretty and suitable to the words. 

Key D, 8-8 time, nine notes, D to E the compass, 


Written by Ennnst 
Composed by Gonaz 





Wesruinster Scroou.—The Andria of Terence is 
as has been already announced, to be played by the 
Queen’s Scholars. The performance, which will be, 
as usual, in the Dormitory, is announced for the 
evenings of Thursday, December 14; Tuesday, 
December 19; and Thursday, December 21. 








Tue New Ponyructz.—An odd rumour reaches 
us from Paris, that M. Gounod insists that the 
leading part in his new opera, ‘ Polyeute,’ which 
is to be produced at the Grand Opera in Paris, 
shallbe given to Mrs. Weldon, an amateur vocalist 
whose only experience on the stage has been the 
singing of the soprano music in the cantata 
‘Gallia,’ in a biblical dress on the atage of the 
Opéra Comique, in sight of the ruins of Jerusalem. 
It is to be hoped that M. Gounod will be better 
advised than to trust to a novice a work which is 
being looked forward to with such interest by 
musical Europe.—Atheneum. 








Hottoway's O1vtwent.—Turn which way you will, go where 
you plesee, pereme will be found whe have a y word of 
praise for Ointment. For chaps, chafes, scalds, bruises, 
and sprains, it is an invaluable remedy ; for bad ae by 
accident or cold, it may be confidently relied upon 

a sound and mt cure. In cases of swelled ankles, 
erysipelas, geek, and rheumatism, Holloway’s Ointment gives 

the inflammati 
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Errect oF Music on Snaxes.—One morning as 
I sat at breakfast, I heard a loud noise and shouting 
among my palankeen-bearers, On inquiry I learned 
that they had seen a‘large hooded snake, and were 
trying to kill it. I immediately went out and saw 
the snake climbing up a very high green mound, 
whence it escaped into a hole inan old wall of an 
ancient fortification. The men were armed with 
their sticks, which they always carry in their 
hands, and had attempted in vain to kill the reptile, 
which had eluded their pursuit, and in his hole he 
had coiled himself up secure, whilst we could see his 
bright eyes shining. I had often desired to ascertain 
the truth of the report as to the effect of music upon 
snakes. I therefore inquired for a snake-catcher, I 
was told there was no person of the kind in the 
village; but after a little inquiry, I heard there was 
one in a village distant two miles. I accordingly 
sent for him, keeping a strict watch over the snake, 
which never attempted to escape whilst we, his 
enemies, were in sight. About an hour elapsed 
when my messenger returned, bringing a snake- 
catcher. This man wore no covering on his head, 
nor any on his person, excepting a small piece of 
cloth round his loins. He had in his hands two 
baskets, one containing tame snakes, one empty. 
These and his musical pipe were the only things he 
had with him. I made the snake-catcher leaye his 
two baskets on the ground at some distance, while 
he ascended the mound with his pipe alone. He 
began to play. At the sound of music the snake 
came gradually out of his hole. When he was 
entirely within reach, the snake-catcher seized him 
dexterously by the tail, and held him thus at arm’s 
length, whilst the snake enraged, darted his head in 
all directions, but in vain. Thus suspended, he hag 
not the power to round himself so as to seize hold of 
his tormentor. He exhausted himself in vain 
exertions, when the snake-catcher descended the 
bank, dropped him into the empty basket, and closed 
the lid. Hoe then began to play, and after a short 
time raising the lid of the basket, the snake darted 
about wildly, and attempted to escape. The lid was 
shut down again quickly, the music always playing. 
This was repeated two or three times ; and in a very 
short interval, the lid being raised, the snake sat on 
its tail, opened his hood, and danced quite as quietly 
as the tamed snakes in the other basket ; nor did he 
again attempt an escape. This having witnessed 
with my own eyes, I can assert as a fact.—Rays 
from the East. 


Tue Krrx versus Revaxation.—There appears in 
many quarters a disposition to return to the bondage 
of a bygone age—an ill-coneealed desire to undo the 
liberalising and enlightening work of the past cen- 
tury. Take up any newspaper in Scotland, or far 
better, mingle freely with the people, and illustra- 
tions of this will be found, significant alike in their 
number and character. In one Scotch town, tho 
headquarters of orthodoxy and respectable religious 
profession, the civil law is publicly invoked to put a 
stop to the sailing of pleasure-boats, and running 
trains on Sundays, with their ‘consequent de- 
bauchery ;” and loud appeals are mads to restrain 
the growing laxity—the sacrilegious attempts to open 
public gardens on Sundays, “the pernicious and 
unholy” practice of allowing domestic servants to 
get out on Sunday afternoons, and like deplorable 
indications of degeneracy. No suspicion appears of 
the inevitable deduction, that if the people crowd in 
thousands to the Sunday boats and pleasure grounds, 
finding enjoyment only in ‘scenes of debauchery,” 
the Church must haye a sad account to give of her 
stewardship; and, of course, Mary shut up in the 
kitchen is a better person than Mary with a com- 
panion or walking amid the flowers and the fruit- 
trees! We make no complaint of the vehemence 
with which these discussions are conducted; it is of 
the utter inadequacy of the means to the end, and 
the attempt to make either men or maidens 
righteous by statute—by external applications, in 
the shape of ecclesiastical and corporate restrictions. 
In a city where it might have been expected that 
vast industrial progress would have helped in break- 
ing down the narrowest forms of priestcraft, a work- 
man ig cast out of the Church’s communion for 

setting up on Sunday evening part of the newspaper 
Which his devout pastor reads at breakfast on 
Monday morning. In the same place, a minister— 
there is little respect to persons when orthodoxy is 
at stake—a man of robust piety and fine sensibilities, 
declares in the course of his teachings that we are 
living now, not under the austere formalism of the 
Old Testament, but under the new dispensation, 
With its law of liberty and its spiritual advance- 
ment; and he is forthwith dragged before presby- 
teries, and synods, and assemblies, and plainly told 
that if he do not retract or explain away his heresies, 


leader—ono beloved wherever his name is known— 
has, for saying that the Fourth Commandment need 
not now be carried out with Judaic severity, to meet 
his co-presbyters, and make a statement, or 
‘“‘explain away’?—this has latterly become a 
common and comparatively easy resort—his obvious 
meaning; for if one can honestly assert that 
he did not intend to strangle Moses, or crucify 
Christ anew, he may be allowed to pass for the first 
offence! Departure from the strict letter of the 
recognised standards—adopting printed forms of 
prayer and kneeling-boards—the introduction of 
instrumental music and ‘ human,” hymns, instead 
of the rudely-rhymed version of the Psalms in use— 
are visited with vials of Presbyterian wrath, and 
over the heads of the daring innovators is held that 
ever-ready resort—the threat of excommunication 
and deprivation of bread.—Past and Present. By 
H. G. Reid. 

Sunpaxy Amusements.—On returning to my hotel 
T read the following proclamation in Friday’s Ga- 
zette :—* Victoria R.: We, mest seriously and re- 
ligiously considering that it is our indispensable 
duty to be careful above all other things to preserve 
and advance the honour and service of Almighty 
God, and to discourage and suppress all vice, pro- 
faneness, debauchery, andimmorality . . . we 
do hereby strictly enjoin and prohibit all our loving 
subjects, of what degree or quality soever, from play- 
ing on the Lord’s Day, at dice, cards, or any other 
game whatsoever, either in public or private houses, 
or other place or places whatsoever; and we do 
hereby require and command them, and every of 
them decently and reverently to attend tho worship 
of God on every Lord’s Day,’ and the magistrates are 
enjoined ‘+to take effectual care to prevent all per- 
sons keeping taverns, or other public houses what- 
soever, from selling wine, beer, or other liquors, or 
receiving or permitting guests to be or remain in 
such their houses in the time of Divine Service on 
the Lord’s Day.” This order is not strictly observed ; 
the tavern doors are closed during service, but they 
can be opened and drinking goes on in the back 
room. In any caso this isa relic of the old Puri- 
tanism altogether distasteful in France. Prohibit 
people to drink and amuse themselves on Sunday ! 
But to a French workman, and to a peasant, Sunday 
appears to have been made for nothing else. Stend- 
hal said that here, in Scotland, in true Biblical 
countries, religion spoils one day out of seven, de- 
stroys the seventh part of possible happiness. He 
judges the Englishman, the man of the North, after 
the model of the man of the South, whom wine ex- 
hilarates and does not brutalize, who can without 
inconvenience give way to his instinct, and whose 
pleasure is poetical. Here the temperament is dif- 
ferent, more violent and more combative; pleasure 
is a brutish and bestial thing: I could cite twenty 
examples of this. An Englishman said to me, 
‘When a Frenchman is drunk he chatters; when a 
German is drunk he sleeps; when an Englishman 
is drunk he fights.” Other traces of Puritanical 
severity, among the rest, are the recommendations 
on the stairs which lead down to the Thames; one 
is requested to be decent.’ At the railway station 
there are large Bibles fastened to chains for the use 
of the passengers while waiting for the train. A 
tall, sallow, and bony fellow handed to me two 
printed pages on the brazen serpent of Moses, with 
applications to the present life: ‘You, too, oh 
reader, have been bitten by the fiery serpents. To 
heal yourself lift up your eyes to Him who has been 
elevated as the sign of salvation.”—Taine’s Notes on 
England, in the Paris Temps. 


Tue Porrry or RitvaL.—Poetry is the refuge of 
those who have not the Catholic Chureh to flee to 
and repose upon, for the Church herself is the most 
sacred and august of poets. Poetry, as Mr. Keble 
lays it down in his University Lectures on the subject, 
is a method of relieving the over-burdened mind; it 
is a channel through which emotion finds expression, 
and that a safe, regulated expression. Now what is 
the Catholic Church, viewed in her human aspect, 
but a discipline of the affections ard passions? 
What are her ordinances and practices but the 
regulated expression of keen, or deep, or turbid 
feeling, and thus a ‘‘cleansing,” as Aristotle would 
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these august bodies can inflict. Again, even a great 





word it, of the sick soul? She is the poet of her 
children; full of music to soothe the sad and control 
the wayward, wonderful in story for the imagination 
of the romantic; rich in symbol and imagery 60 
that gentle and delicate feelings, which will not 
bear words, may in silence intimate their presence 
Her very being is 
oetry; eve salm, every petition, every collect, 
seed ebietiles the cross, the mitre, the thurible, is 
a fulfilment of some dream of childhood, or aspira- 
Such poets as are born under 
she 
to compose 
or to deter- 


she can eyen make schoolmen of them, as she 


—————— 


made St. Thomas, still logic becomes poetical. Now 
the author of the Christian Year found the Anglican 
system all but destitute of this divine element, 
which is an essential property of Catholicism ;—a 
ritual dashed upon the ground, trodden on, and 
broken piecemeal;—prayers clipped, pieced, torn, 
shuffled about at pleasure, until the meaning of the 
composition perished, and offices which had been 
pootry were no longer even good prose ;—antiphons, 
1ymns, benedictions, invocations, shovelled away ;— 
Scripture lessons turned into chapters ;—heaviness, 
feebleness, unwieldiness, where the Catholic rites 
had had the lightness and airiness of a spirit ;— 
vestments chucked off, lights quenched, jewels 
stolen, the pomp and circumstances of worship 
annihilated; a dreariness which could be felt, and 
which seemed the token of an incipient Socinianism, 
forcing itself upon the eye, the ear, the nostrils of 
the worshipper; a smell of dust and damp, not of 
incense; a sound of ministers preaching Catholic 
prayers, and parish clerks droning out Catholic 
canticles; the royal arms for the crucifix; huge 
ugly boxes of wood, sacred to preachers, frowning on 
the congregation in the place of the mysterious 
altar; and long cathedral aisles unused, railed off, 
like the tombs (as they were) of what had been and 
was not; and for orthodoxy, a frigid, unelastic, 
inconsistent, dull, helpless dogmatic, which. could 
give no just account of itself, yet wag intolerant of 
all teaching which contained a doctrine more or a 
doctrine less, and resented every attempt to give it 
a meaning,—such was the religion of which this 
gifted author was,—not the judge and denouncer, 
(a deep spirit of reverence hindered it,)—but the 
renovator, as far as it has been renoyated, | Clear as 
was his perception of the degeneracy of his times, he 
attributed nothing of it to his Church, over which 
he threw the poetry of his own mind and the 
memory of better days. His happy magic made the 
Anglican church seem what Catholicism was and is. 
—Essays, Critical and Historical. By John Henry 
Newman. 


Tar Enouisn Lituray.—The books displayed on 
the ledges of the pews are the Psalms and the Book 
of Common Prayer—the Mass book of England. It 
is marked by much elevation, and a certain Hebraic 
sublimity in the style of Milton; yet by no tender- 
ness and outpourings as in the ‘ Imitation,” no 
flowers of rhetoric or sentimental nambp-pemlgness, 
as in our minor deyotional works; but by an 
imposing. impassioned, and sometimes a lyrical 
tone. The Liturgy was compiled at the period of 
the Revival, and retains its accent. A note-worthy 
point is that here the date and origin of each piece 
are noted, this one being of the sixteenth century ; 
this passage being taken from the Apocrypha, but 
retained on account of its elevation. ‘The believer is 
instructed by these remarks, is informed about 
criticism and history; see the sermons of Tillotson 
and of Barrow at the era of Bossuet, with their 
Greek texts and discussions about the grammatical 
interpretation. Time being given, this necessarily 
leads to German exegesis.—Zaine’s Notes on 
Eugland, in the Paris Temps. 


Docnrrry oN Hamurr.—The mayor of a well- 
known town in Blankshire became the patron of the 
theatre under Mr. M—y’s management, in 1850, and 
gave a hundred guineas for a box for the season. 
This liberality did not arise from any particular 
taste for dramatic literature, or any other kind of 
literature; but he paid thus handsomely for the 
box because he was a liberal man, liked going to the 
play, and his predecessor in office paid the same 
sum, and he would not be outdone. He attended 
every night, was always pleased, and very friendly 
with the manager. On one night Mr. M—y made his 
appearance in ‘ Hamlet,” a play which the mayor 
had never seen; and when in the mad scene, Hamlet 
appeared with his dress in disorder, the mayor 
took offence at the exhibition, and declared to 
his wife and family, who were in the box with 
him, his conviction that the actor was drunk, and 
he would have no such doings if he could help it. 
So, accordingly, he went round to the stage, and 
waited at the side till the end of the scene, when 
he thus addressed the tragedian:—‘‘ Mr, M—y, 
till to-night I looked upon you as a respectable 
man, and now I see you are given to drink, for 
no sober man would go before a respectable audience 
with his shirt-frill hanging about like that, and 
his stockings down. Why, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” The tragedian, astonished at the 
ignorance of his patron, said, ‘‘ My dear sir, you 
are quite mistaken, I assure you, I only adhere 
to the author's instructions in respect, to the 
disordered dress, to show ” «Who wrote this 
play?’’ demanded the mayor. ‘Good gracious!” 
exclaimed M—y, “don’t you know oo 
wrote it?” I can’t say that I do,” replied the 
mayor ; ‘‘ but I will take eare that he writes no more 
for this house as long as I have ens thing to.do wit 
»{it, and so you may tell him.”—The World of Wit 
and Humour, 
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“‘ L Africaine” is in rehearsal at the Paris Grand 
Opera. 

Artomus Ward's old home in Waterford, Maine, is 
advertised for sale. 


Mdme. Alboni has been seriously ill in Paris, 
but is at present out of danger, 


Kowalski, pianist-composer, has returned to Paris, 
aftor a successful tour in America, 


Sir Michael Costa is on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Wellington, Strathfieldsaye. 


A volume of tunes composed by the late Rev. T. 
T. Lynch for his hymn book, ‘ The Rivulet,” will 
be published immediately. 


Mr. Boucicault’s “ Efie " played all over the world 
London excepted, is at last to see light here on 
Monday next at the Gaiety. 


** Athalie”’ and the “ Mount of Olives” will be the 
works performed at the Sacred Harmonic Society's 
next concert on the 15th inst. 


The eight first representations of Wagner's ‘“ Lo- 
hengrin" at Bologna, have produced the unusually 
large amount of 30,312 francs! 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott and Co., of Philadelphia, 
have purchased at a large price the advance sheets 
of Forster's ‘ Life of Charles Dickens,” 


The ‘* Musical Guide to London and Paris,” edited 
by an experienced musician, will be published next 
season, with useful information to amateurs. 


Mr. James Albery has written a comic song 
which Mr. George Belmore sings in the character of 
Sam Weller. The melody has been composed by 
Mr. J. A. Cave. 


The correspondence of Goethe's mother appears 
among Herr Brockhaus’s publications at Leipsic, 
under the editorship of Herr Robert Keil, with the 
title “ Frau Bath.” 





We hear that the fifth volume of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s large edition of the Hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, with the Commentary of Sayana, will be 
published early next year. 


In a notice of the first concert in Vienna con- 
ducted by Rubinstein, the critic laments that he did 
not for awhile descend from the platform and delight 
the public with a performance on the pianoforte. 


The gentlemen students of the Royal Academy of 
Music, with Sir Sterndale Bennett’s cordial sanction, 
intend giving an invitation ball at the Queen’s 
Rooms, Hanover Square, on Tuesday, 12th prox. 


Some of our contemporary journalists are angry 
with the appointment of an amateur Superinten- 
dent of the Albert Hall Music. It should not be 
forgotten that a committee of amateurs once rescued 
Italian opera. 


The Blagrove testimonial has received additional 
subscriptions from Mr. Sims Reeves, M. and Mdme. 
Goldschmidt, during the past week. Also, £7 from 
Mr. Ella, on behalf of Mrs, Tom Taylor and her 
sister, Miss Barker. 


M. Jacquard, the violoncellist who replaced Piatti 
at the Musical Union during the absence of the 
latter in Paris, 1865, has succeeded the veteran 
Franchomme as principal violoncellist of the famed 
Conservatoire orchestra. 


Mdme. Lucca still suffers much from the throat 
complaint that has afflicted her for the last year or 
two, and, besides, is saving herself for her engage- 
ments in Russia; so that, though frequently 
announced in Berlin opera-bills, she seldom sings. 


Classical chamber concerts are now organised to 
be given at Erard’s Rooms in Paris, by a society of 
artists, at which the following eminent pianists give 
their services:—Mdmes, Szarvady, Massart, and 
Viguier; MM. Saint-Saéns, Lubeck, Duvernois; 
Armingaud, first violin, and Jacquard, violoncellist. 


Mdme. Viardot, at the Paris Conservatoire, com- 
mences her singing instruction under favourable 
auspices, with a pupil, Mdlle. Thibault, possessing a 
good voice and rare intelligence. It is a pity this 
gifted and accomplished vocalist, sister of Malibran, 
was not tempted to remain in London, to educate 
English students. 


There is some chance of hearing, next season in 
London, Hans Biilow as well as Liszt. The German 
eritics have not ceased to comment sarcastically on 
English appreciation of pianists, and of Hallé’s per- 
formance at the Bonn Festival, and the unfriendly 
criticism on the greatest pianist now living—Rubin- 
stein—when in London. 


M. Gustave Bertrand, in his final notice of the 
music of Berlioz, under the title of ‘* Le Roman- 
ticisme Musical en France,” thus eloquently de- 
scribes the poetical genius of his deceased friend :— 
‘* C'est la noblesse de l’inspiration, la préoccupation 
de faire de l'art autre chose qu’une musette, de le 
tourner vers l’idéal et le grandiose.” 


The Second Oratorio Concert is announced to take 
place on the 6th inst., when Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah” 
will be performed. The principal soli parts will be 
sustained by Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Stockhausen, 
the last-named gentleman singing the part of Elijah 
for the first time in London. 


Le Ménestrel, in its notice of Gounod’s ‘‘ Gallia” 
on St. Cecilia’s day, in the Church of St. Eustache 
at Paris, says that the voice of Mdme. Weldon told 
with better effect in that spacious building than in 
the Conservatoire Theatre. The inference to be 
drawn from the variable accounts of our country- 


woman's singing in Paris is that she has enjoyed a 
succes d’estime, and M. Gounod, on his part, hag 
gallantly and gratefully rewarded Mrs. Weldon for 
her hospitality to the composer refugé last season in 
London, 


Herr Wachtel has been engaged by Mr. Carl Rosa 
for his opera company. It is no easy matter to 
conduct two opera companies at once, the English 
and the German, and Mr. Rosa must feel proud that 
both are so successful. Wachtel starts on a concert 
tour for four weeks, and then begins his opera 
season again in Philadelphia, always under the 
Parepa-Rosa management, 


A Transatlantic contemporary observes that an 
English Insurance Company has sought to commend 
itself to the world by publishing the following stanza 
as an advertisement :— 


When poor pa died and went to heaven, 
What grief mamma endured ; 
But, ah! that grief was soon assuaged, 
For pa he was insured; 
And when ma went there, oh, how funny! 
The office paid her all the money.” 


Last week the examinations at the Conservatoire 
of Paris of candidates for students in tragedy and 
comedy, resulted in the election of sixteen ladies and 
seven gentlemen. For instruction, in the class of 
pianists, sixteen out of one hundred and thirty-four 
candidates were admitted. Wecommend these facts 
to the Society of Arts’ Education, and to H. Cole, 
C.B., in particular. Whatever may be thought of 
France politically, it must be admitted that she still 
maintains her supremacy in Art education.. 


A French method of advertising has been intro- 
duced into England by Mr. D. B. Hughes the 
Birmingham scenic artist, and may be seen in 
operation in the principal street of Birmingham, 
near the Theatre Royal. The advertisements are 
thrown on a blank wall in a dise of light about 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and follow each other 
in rapid succession, to the great delight of hundreds 
who congregate to witness the display. Mr. Hughes 
claims the invention and patent-right of this 
method, but it was to be seen in operation in 
Paris during the Second Empire. 


es 


Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen has had an organ 
presented to him by his English admirers, 
intended for his church in Caleutta. It was shipped 
on board the steamer on Saturday last, and may be 
inaugurated at the Somaj Festival in January, 1872, 
when the different representatives of this religious 
movement in India meet at Calcutta from different 
parts of that great Empire. Mr. Sen is aiming to 
introduce English sacred music and hymns among 
the natives, and the organ he thinks will facilitate 
this important work. Curiously enough, the 
English admirers forgot to ship an organist. 


A new theatre has been built for Caleutta in the 
short space of three weeks, and on the 21st October 
the house opened with Leicester Buckingham’s new 
comedy ‘“* The Silver Lining.” Mr. Burdett Howe 
played Frank Farleigh, and by his élan carried all 
before him, and made the piece a success. The new 
theatre is strongly built, iron-pillared and roofed, 
and capable of holding eight hundred people. 
Besides two proscenium boxes there are only nine 
others, two on each side of the house near the stage, 
and the Viceroy’s box in the middle of the dress 
circle. The dress circle is seated for three hundred 
people. The new theatre, like the Opera House, is 
open all round, and as water has been laid on, there 
is little fear of any accident in case of fire. 


In the accounts which have been published of the 
inauguration of the statue of Schiller at Berlin, 
some erroneous statements have been made as to 
the descendants of the poet. He left one son and 
one daughter: the latter, who is still alive, married 
Count von Gleichen, whose son it was “who was 
present at the uncovering of the monument in 





Berlin. Schiller’s son was twice married, and by his 
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first wife there is one son living, namely, Baron 
Fritz von Schiller, a retired officer in the Austrian 
service, who was prevented by indisposition from 
attending the ceremonial in Berlin. The present 
Baron von Schiller is married to the daughter of 
Colonel Alberti, of Stuttgart. There are no children 
living by this union, and with the decease of the 
present Baron, who is in very bad health, the name 
of Schiller will be extinct. 








On the site of the old Victoria Theatre is rising a 
building, which, it is boasted, will be one of the 
handsomest as well as one of the most capacious 
theatres in Londqn. The interior has been entirely 
rebuilt, from designs of Mr. Robinson. An 
additional space has been thrown into the 
auditorium, which now measures 74 feet from the 
back of the pit to the proscenium, the width being 
68 feet. The height from pit floor to sunlight is 40 
feet 8 inches. For ingress and egress there will 
be a special staircase for the boxes, and four 
entrances to the pit, besides ample provision for 
reaching the vast gallery. All modern appliances 
for securing comfort will be adopted, the stalls and 
boxes being luxuriously furnished. The stage has a 
depth of 75 feet. A pantomime will be brought out 
on Boxing-night. Mr. J. A. Cave, who is to have 
the entire direction of the amusements, will 
superintend its production, and will also play the 
principal part in the opening. 





A morning performance at the Carls-Theater, 
Vienna, in aid of the Chicago Fund was very 
successful, and the Chicago victims are much 
indebted to Mdlle. Hauck, who was the promoter of 
this good company. The house was crowded; and, 
just by way of being contrary, the Viennese of the 
class which does not dress of an evening—‘ nouvelle 
école, mauvaise école ’—was in all the glory of full 
evening costume; the women in a state to shock 
Mdme. Emile Ollivier, and the men looking as if 
they had not got home from last night’s ball, or 
were on their way to visit a Minister or bury a 
relation. The performance was excellent. A lever 
de rideau ** Zu schin” was very well played; then 
the one-act operetta, ‘* Die schéne Galatea,’ com- 
posed by Kapellmeister Franz v. Suppée, and played 
by Mdlle. Minnie Hauck (Galatea), Mdlle. Gindele 
(Ganymede), M. Adams (Pygmalion), and M. Treu- 
mann (Midas). Mdlle. Hauck did great credit to 
her sculptor. It is worthy of note that the first 
soprano and first tenor are natives of America. 





News from Australia informs us that the Mel- 
bourne Haymarket Theatre, after a short life of 
feverish excitement, mingled with long seasons of 
intense depression, was destroyed by fire on the 
22nd September. The building, with the exception 
of a portion of the frontage, converted into a 
public-house, was unoccupied. The fire is believed 
to have broken out in the kitchen of the tavern. 
In a few minutes it had obtained such a hold upon 
the auditorium that any hope of extinguishing it 
was futile, and the efforts of the firemen were 
confined to preventing the fire from extending to 
the neighbouring houses. In this they were suc- 
cessful, although some small shops in the Eastern 
Market were injured by the flames and falling ruins. 
Every portion of the theatre and vestibule was 
destroyed, excepting the outside walls, and there is 
no probability of any attempt being made to re- 
suscitate a place of amusement which was a 
financial and artistic failure. During its existence 
the boards of the Haymarket were trod by Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Dillon, Lady Don, Madame Celeste, and several 
operatic celebrities, but the occasions upon which 
the management was enabled to make both ends 
meet were few and far between. 





A story which comes from Birmingham justifies 





betrayed a ferocity and meanness of which a Redskin 
might .be ashamed. When the curtain fell on 
““ Uncle Dick's Darling,” the manager, into whose 
possession a reassuring telegram from Sandringham 
had come, came before the curtain and read it, 
prefacing the brief despatch with some words of 
cordial loyalty. Amid the cheers which greeted the 
telegram rose loudly the counter-sound of hissing, 
and for some minutes the cheering and the hissing 
battled with each other in alternate ebbs and flows. 
The sibilant demonstration was energetically 
renewed when the orchestra struck up ‘ God Bless 
the Prince of Wales,” and refused to be drowned 
either by the music or the counter-cheers. Nor did 
the unpleasant sounds proceed wholly from the 
gallery. Among the admitted peccadilloes of the 
Black Country the valorous action of hitting a man 
when down has not hitherto taken rank, but the 
analogy between that and what happened on Tuesday 
night at the Prince of Wales Theatre seems 
lamentably complete. 





Describing his impressions of a visit to West- 
minster Abbey, Mr. Taine confesses his admiration 
of church music as performed in England. ‘ The 
superb nave, the admirable Gothic architecture of 
Westminster Abbey are alone adapted to the 
climate; this labyrinth of forms, these sweeping 
and huge mouldings, this profusion of delicate 
sculptures, are required to fill the dim air and 
people the void of such sombre interiors. I 
wandered about looking at the mortuary monuments, 
the numerous graceful sculptures of the eighteenth 
century, the others of our own age so cold and 
pedantic, when suddenly the music pealed forth, not 
the monotonous psalmody of our Vespers, the rude 
and monkish chants, the verses and responses which 
seem to be the voices of ailing nuns, but beautiful 
pieces in parts, grave and noble recitative, melodious 
outbursts of harmony, the productions of the best 
epoch. Then after the reading of a passage about 
Sisera, the organ and the choristers, children’s 
voiees and bass voices, sounded forth a full and rich 
anthem. Such music as that is the worthy accom- 
paniment to the psalms and to the prayers which I 
have just perused. Thus understood, worship is the 
opera of elevated, serious, and believing souls. 
Nothing is more important ; it is essential that the 
church and the services should be on a level with the 
sentiments of a people, not merely of the crowd and 
of the uneducated, but of the select few.” 





The correspondent of a daily contemporary 
describes a popular concert at Berlin where refresh- 
ments are taken in the course of the performance, 
under the imaginary auspices of an “ Orchestral 
Knitting and Roast Veel Association.’ The title is 
funny, and might deceive the unwary into imagin- 
ing that such a Society really existed. Of course it 
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us in wondering if manliness and generosity are 
expiring virtues among Britons. So disgraceful a 
demonstration as occurred in the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Birmingham, on Tuesday night is worthy 


dirge, as the case may be. The entertainment run 





of the Paris Commune jn its worst days, and 


is as true as to call Evans's, as it used to bo, a 
Society for the Propagation of Choral Music and 
The writer keeps up the illusion by 
describing the incidents of the evening as though 
they comprised the official business of an associated 
“‘Mater-| in his behoof. 
familias brings her whole brood of daughters, leaving 
Pater at home to mind the shop or read his paper in 
the buxom young chickens range 
themselves decorously round the ‘ good fat hen,’ and 
stick to their Berlin wool as if the one aim and 
object of their lives were to knit an indefinite number 
Presently, however, comes a refresh- 
large mugs of beer, and smoking 
piles of Braten, are brought to the table, which is | conciliate the offended gods, came tumbling, — 
promptly cleared of wool-balls, scissors, and other|ing, and opening across the stage, while Mr. 
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something in this wise—a plate of red cabbage, an 
adagio of Beethoven, and the foot of a stocking. It| system which is stupid as well asasham. It isa 
is 98 confused as the incidents of a dream, but|sham because the actors who pretend to help a 


pleasant and highly diverting for all that.” We 
wonder how our own music hall entertainments 
would look to a foreign eye from a similar semi- 
official semi-national standpoint ? 


Vaunters of the Continental system of state-aided 
art will do well to digest the evidence of the Daily 
Telegraph's Vienna correspondent. In happy 
Germany the Government holds out its fostering 
hand to masterpieces: the intellectual drama is kept 
on the stage by the help of subventions; and 
the result is of course—to educate the public up 
to the proper level? Not exactly, if cultivated 
Vienna is a criterion. The correspondent says: 

We went the other night to hear Gluck's “ Ar- 
mida ’’—splendidly done ; everything good—singing, 
orchestra, scenery, dresses, decorations. The 
Ober-Aufseher came into our box, and I asked if 
the Viennese very fully appreciated these strictly 
classical performances. He replied, ‘* Yes; they 
are so devoted to them that we are forced to give 
them constantly; and you see the result—the 
admirers of the classical go off to hear Offen- 
bach.” Indeed, there was a beggarly account of 
empty boxes, and the stalls were as deserted as 
Tattersall’s on a Tuesday. It was very fine, 
though, but the public vote it too long, and prefer 
the Princess of Trébizonde to Tasso’s seductive 
heroine. Quite another affair, I assure you, was 
it next night, when we had Hertel’s and Paul 
Taglioni’s ballet in four acts and six tableaux, 
‘* Sardanapalus.”” There was no question then of 
empty benches, though I believe the ballet is nearly 
as old as the Assyrian monarch. 


The performance of ‘ Armida” was thus got up 
for the edification of the select few: not even 
the aristocracy, representing the culture of the 
Austrian capital, cared to attend. The Prince 
and Princess of Metternich, Mdme. de Pourtals, 
the leaders of fashion, were not with Gluck: they 
went to the ballet, they patronised the frivolous 
entertainments only of a theatre which expends 
£100,000 a year, and in which a box costs £300 
a year for five nights in the week. How barren 
is the boast of a nation which plumes itself on 
supporting the classic stage from the public 
exchequer, and at the same time carefully abstains 
from going on classical nights! Verily there is 
an hypocrisy in artistic as well as in religious 
things. 





We have often pointed out the unsatisfactory 
character of patchwork performances. The inco- 
herence of stringing strips from half a dozen 
dramas upon one program is bad enough, but some- 
times the bait is made still more delusive by promises 
which there is no means of fulfilling. A long bill 
is held out as an inducement, and the public are 
tempted by the prospect of seeing all the best pieces 
and all the best companies in London. in one 
afternoon. When the day comes, it is found that 
only a portion of the bill can possibly be acted: the 
time runs out. Such a result was experienced on 
Saturday afternoon at Drury Lane, and something 
short of a riot was the result, It was Mr, Harry 
Boleno’s. benefit, and as usual half a score of pieces 
(in extract) and as many companies were enlisted 
Two comedies and a pantomime 
scene were still te come when time was called for 
clearing the theatre, which had to open for the 
usual night’s performance. The audience rebelled. 
Mr. Boleno stepped forward, and claimed indulgence, 
but was roughly received. Then, according to an 
eye-witness— 

Then ensued a scene which baffles description. 
The assembled troop of motley, in its earnest wish to 


is statuesque costume, stalked about 
Fred Evans then 
essayed a hornpipe, to a very meagre accompani- 


orchestra is playing a rhapsody of Liszt’s, an | mont; and finally a few fiddlers filtered rg into 
overture of Weber’s, or a waltz of Gungl’s. The | the deserted or 


program is alternately music and a bill of fare. 
Musical motivi are interpolated between the items of | of the bell brought the green curtain down amid 
Speiskarte ; roast pig and plums become mixed up laughter, cheers, and dissentient voices, 

in your mind with a triumphal march or a doleful | This is very regrettable : an old performer who has 


estra, and a little pantomime 
business was just being organized, when the tinkle 


s}all his lifetime enjoyed the best relations with the 
public has his farewell embittered through a 
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beneficiary give the very minimum of help; and it 
is stupid because the shreds of plays consecutively 
witnessed leave an effect as heterogeneous as would 
be the result of reading half a dozen chapters in 
succession from half a dozen different novels. We 
hope the days of patchwork performances aro 
numbered. 








DO'S FIXED OR FLEETING. 





Out of tune, Sir? Yo lie! 
Twelfth Night, Act ii. 8c. 8. 

There appears imminent a repetition or revival 
of the great Solfeggi controversy—the use and 
application of the celebrated initial lines of the 
old Festival Hymn in commemoration of St. John 
the Baptist. The point so long mooted and 
argued is: do these syllables represent the 
general scale of tones in music, ordo they represent 
the intervals of the tonal system; or in other words 
is ut, or do as it now is, to represent the key 
sound, whatever it may be; oris it to retain its 
place without change, that is to say—is it always, 
under all circumstances, to represent the tone C, 
and no other sound? The modern term for this 
controversy is that of ‘the moveable Do,” and 
the tone of the dispute vibrates between the 
latitudes and longitudes of the South Kensington 
Museum and the College for Sol-Fa at Plaistow, 
Essex. 

Guido, the monk of the abbey at Pompose, 
reduced the practicable tones in ritual song to 
six—making an hexachord of the whole gamut— 
and to these be applied the Baptist’s Hymn 
thus: 

Ur queant laxis 
Re-sonare fibris 
Mr-ra gestorum 
Fa-muli tuorum, 
Sou-ve polluti 
La-bii reatum, 

Sancte Ioannes. 


All this was well, and sufficient for the needs of 
vocal music in the twelfth century ; but when the 
doctrines and applications of harmony arose, and 
sounds were compared one with the other as 
answering, or antagonistic relations, and the two 
twin keys of authentic and plagal had to be 
polarized, the Guido hexachord was soon reduced 
toa tetrachord, and subsequently to a trichord. 
From the earliest Greek system—a make-up out 
of the Indian—there were certain sounds called 
* Soni Stabiles,”’ and certain others not so. With 
composers, the chief investigation was the 
relative answers, or in other words, the inver- 
sion; for music from all time has ever been made 
on the one great principle of nature so far as it is 
seen. It was from this research that the six 
sounds in the major key were so long taught in 
this country as a double trichord—Fa, sol, la; (C. 
D. E.) Fa, sol, la; (F. G. A.) and Mi representing 
the sensible or leading seventh. ‘To illustrate 
this principle old John Playford put out the 
following ditty :— 
“No man can sing true at first sight, 
Uuless he name his notes aright ; 
Which soon be learnt, if that your Mr 
Yoa know its place where’er it be.” 
Again the industrious, painstaking clerk of the 
Temple writes— 
‘The first three notes above your Mr 
Are Fa, Son, La, here you may see. 
The next three under M: that fall, 
These, La, Son, Fa, you ought to call.” 
This system brought the major key into the follow- 
ing form— 
c% DE: FL OG. As B. 
Fa, Sox, La: Fa, Sou, La, Mr. 
Playford sets out the then known keys of music in 
the Sol fa, and not one is the same as the others 
in regard to solmization of its intervals. This is 
the system that gave rise to all the great counter- 
point of our native composers, and it is adopted 
by Dr. Campion, by Henry Purcell, and all other 
English theorists up to the time of Dr. Pepusch, 
who with Dr, Nares, restored the use of the 
Guidonian hexachord. 





Dr. Crotch in his ‘“ Elements of Harmony and 
Composition,” made further inroad on the gamuts 
of Guido, for he applied the Do, Ri, Mi, Fa, to the 
relative minor, marking the syllables in Roman 
type for the major key, (C,) and the Italic type 
for the minor, sympathetic, sextilian, or relative. 
This innovation met with much opposition from 
the old scholars of his day, and brought up the 
wrath of Shield, Webbe, Stafford Smith, and the 
other foremost masters in counterpoint. The 
learned Professor of Music in Oxford would have 
done better, and more for true counterpoint, had 
he fallen back upon the systems of Christopher 
Sympson and Charles Butler, and stuck to the four 
syllables of Henry Purcell. ‘ Here,” says 
Sympson, ‘‘you may qbserve what an advantage 
these four syllables do afford us towards the right 
tuning of the degrees. For, as Mr directs apt and 
fitting places for Fa, Son, La, to stand in due 
order, both above and under it; so Fa doth show 
us where we are to place the semi-tone or half 
note. The latter must have two places in each 
octave, that the degrees may meet the two con- 
cords in their proper places.’ In conformity with 
this system wrote allthe great Italian masters, 
and on reference to their tables of sounds, in the 
last octave, G is described as Son, or Rez, or ut; 
A, as La, or Mr, or Ru, and so on, throughout the 
octave. Tosum up; all the sounds being move- 
able, all the Sol fa syllables were also moveable ; 
and therefore ‘‘ the moveable Do,” in the present 
modern controversy, has both antiquity and 
scholarship in its favour. 

The advocates of the immoveable Do argue, 
that to put in practice the sliding scale of the 
moderna, it is necessary to know when one has 
stumbled on a modulation, or change of key; and 
that to be assured of a key in music which 
professes to have no key is a formidable problem. 
It is, they assert, safer and more practicable to 
sing Do, Re, M1, toa major third, and Do, Rz, 
Mr, to a minor third than to be troubled with 
the unnecessary consideration of investigating 
changes and transitions; or of deciphering and 
analysing chords with regard to their roots and 
key relationship. The reply to this is short and 
simple; if you Sol fa a major third in the same 
way as you do a minor, it matters not what you do; 
for there is an end of all relation and tonal systems 
as far as regards the Solfeggi by the maintenance 
and patronage of such an unheard-of anomaly. 
The whole meaning and intention of the Sol-fa 
system is hereby destroyed, and no scholar could 
have taught either vocalisation or counterpoint 
upon such a basis of general confusion. Then 
again, it is contended that by the moveable 
system two sounds a fourth apart are called by 
the same syllables. And is not this a great 
advantage? Do we not get the answering sound 
to any tone by the same system? In all fugue 
composition, does not this system at once give you 
the correct answer to the theme? Is not the 
whole system of Madrigal composition lost simply 
because the use of the Sol-fa, that made it, has 
been destroyed? Who now in these days can 
write a Plagal Anthem in reply to an Authentic 
original? Where is the man that can accomplish 
this feat of easy and ordinary occurrence in 
days past ? 

The human ear rejects a temperament, disowns 
the system of sounds immoveable, and 


always has done so. The twelve sounds 
(semitonic) of modern day is a splendid 
compromise upon paper and keyed  instru- 


ments, but it goes no further. The singer 
seeks for pure intonation, the stringed instrument 
player delights in an unfettered gamut, and the 
moveable system of the Sol-fa system shows in a 
glass as it were, but darkly, the more hidden 
relations of tones. The chief objection to the 
moveable system appears to us one great mark of 
its manifest superiority. To use it, it is affirmed, 
you must know what sounds are, and what they 
are in their key relationship. But is not this 


knowledge the very essentiality of all musical 
instruction? How can people sing in tune in 
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ignorance of the interval in the key? What 
becomes of the horn player, the oboe player, the 
clarinet, and the bassoon? What becomes of the 
diatonic semitone, and the semitone that changes 
no root—the chromatic? The horn and trumpet 
players are, as far as respects their music op 
paper, always playing in one key; but are they 
not always altering the tones, modifying them in 
all possible ways to suit the real wants of each 
key? What would become of these performers if 
they were to adopt the immoveable Do system? 
The orchestra would become a bear-garden, 

Both upon principle, example, and practice 
the moveable system has unquestionably the best 
of the argument. No doubt jthe present system 
of music, taking as it does such wide range 
in its changes of key, renders necessary the 
introduction of many other new syllables unknown 
to the Guidonian herachord; but this is merely a 
growth incident to the times we live in; and if 
the additions be so constructed as to demonstrate 
relationship, all that is necessary to do has been 
done, and well done. Happily music does not 
depend upon methods or systems ; and those that 
have ears will sing their gamut correctly without 
much regard to the Do whether taught as a 
“sonus stabilis” or the contrary. To the singer 
who works for perfection in his art, it is of little 
consequence which ‘‘ go-cart” he has to aid his 
first steps. As in many other cases the energy of 
the supporters of each system is in an inverse 
ratio to its importance. 





THE LAST HUMILIATION FOR 
SHAKESPEARE. 





When Shakespeare perpetrated the insult upon 
humanity of rising so immeasurably above it, he 
left a legacy of vengeance to all time. From his 
day to our own, the nation has continually 
endeavoured to wipe off that old grudge against 
Shakespeare for being better than the rest of us. 
“Who is Shakespeare?” have many generations 
cried: “what is he if you please, that he should 
crow over us? We will avenge ourselves. Have 
at him! let us make an Ass of him.” But up to 
the present time these malevolent efforts have 
failed from one cause and another, and Shakespeare's 
enemies have only succeeded in making Asses of 
themselves. 

But a day will come if you only leave it alone. 
Shakespeare’s good time has lasted long despite 
the envy and hidden disgust of Englishmen 
generally; but the hour of retribution has at last 
dawned. Bel is doomed; but who is the Daniel 
that shall overthrow him? Who is the Judas 
Maccabeus who shall thrust’ his spear through the 
Elephant of Avon? Admiring posterity will one 
day answer the question and reply, Mr. Ayrton, Chief 
Commissioner of Works! That great Addile it is 
who has succeeded, or is about to sueceed, where all 
generations have failed ; who has begun to render the 
lineaments if not the memory of Shakespeare 
ridiculous. 

It happens in this way. An old lady of ample 
means, desirous of maintaining the exclusiveness of 
Hamilton Place, then a cul de sac, offered a large 
bribe to the Board of Works to leave it alone. The 
Board did not care to accept the offer; whereupon 
the old lady magnanimously gave the money all the 
same, stipulating that a fine drinking fountain 
should be erected on the spot where Hamilton 
Place now runs into Park Lane. The act was noble 
and disinterested, because the Board of Works had 
not earned the lady’s money ; but it was also weak, 
for the old lady left the design of the fountain to the 
First Commissioner. Mr. Ayrton received the 
trust, and requested six eminent sculptors to send in 
their ideas. The designs sent in were of the usual 
pattern—ideals of water, of health, of beneficence— 
Greek myth-types, in fact, which M. Taine so scorns 
in a Gothic atmosphere. But one of the sculptors, 
Mr. Thornycroft, steered clear of conventionality, 
and conceived the idea of letting Shakespeare, 
supported by Chaucer and Milton, preside over the 
font where cabmen and streetboys slake their thirst 
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Behind the Bards, we are assured, presides Fame in 
her usual rampant and musical attitude, and 
beneath their feet a pale slender Castalus trickles 
and dribbles all day long. Such is the design. 
What induced Mr. Thornycroft to associate the 
abstractions of pumps and poetry, we do not pretend 
to divine; perhaps he had a general notion that 
Shakespeare and spouting go together dramatically, 
and therefore that nothing could be more appro- 
priate than a rill of water in his connection : 
besides, is he not often called a swan? Chaucer 
and Milton are not so accountable for: if Mr. 
Thornycroft had been allowed to stray from British 
soil he would have done better to chose Boileau 
(Anglicised as “ Drinkwater”) and La Fontaine. 
But whatever notion influenced the sculptor, one 
can imagine the Chief Commissioner jumping at 
the prospect of avenging mankind at the expense of 
that everlasting bully William Shakespeare. The 
chance was not to be missed: it has been seized; 
and Shakespeare, whom three centuries has failed to 
make ridiculous, falls to a Cockney level below the 
lowest of existing London statues, nearly to the 
level of the nameless king of Leicester Square. 





“FOUL PLAY” REALISED. 

A singular story borne across the Atlantic fixes an 
undeserved brand on Messrs. Charles Reade and 
Boucicault, When “ Jack Sheppard” was at its 
zenith of popularity, it may be remembered how the 
author was charged with having urged youthful 
proletarians to become thieves, by the halo cast in 
his pages over a robber’s career, Even ‘ Oliver 
Twist” was subject to something of the same sus- 
picion, though with much greater injustice. At 
all events ‘‘ Oliver Twist” was long denied the stage. 
Hitherto nobody has ever breathed an imputation 
against Mr. Charles Reade of condoning lawlessness. 
He has on the contrary boasted that not a line of 
his writing has even had the appearance of glossing 
vice. But here is Mr. Reade at last malgré lui 
made responsible for having sent a man to the bad, 
with having (in conjunction with Mr. Boucicault) 
made an act of wickedness 80 attractive that some- 
body must go and imitate it. The story is this. 

In the story—afterwards drama—of ‘‘ Foul Play” 
readers may remember the scuttling of the Pro- 
serpine by the villain Wylie with the connivance 
of the captain. Now, some clever New World 
people have been trying to adapt this episode to real 
life, and present it, witha heavy demand at the 
back, before a Boston court of justice. The trial 
was before Judge Lowell, who has an uncommon 
reputation for sagacity, a reputation which he cer- 
tainly sustained in this case. In the month of June 
last, according to the sworn allegations, the barque 
White Swallow was abandoned at sea; the crew 
escaped, and were three days in open boats, but 
ultimately arrived safely at Fayal. The original 
voyage had been registered for Hong-Kong. But, in 
the following September the sailmaker, a Scotch- 
man, entitling himself to the name of Robert 
Bruce, called at the office of one of the owners, 
insisting upon hush-money as an alternative to his 
denouncing the scuttle as a crime; the gentleman 


threatened treated this menace with contempt, 
whereupon, we are informed, the informer retired to | at the ‘ Don Carlos,’ the ‘ Puritani,’ the ‘ Lucia,’ do 
get up one of a stronger kind. Soon he returned} we expect possible action ?P We have, instead, 
with the mate—the Wylie of the pieco—the second | personages who repeat an infinity of times the 
mate, the steward, and two of the crew, urging the | 8®™¢ sentence and the same words, as the cele- 
same assertion against the master. Each of these 
individuals pretended to have lost from four to six] into a fine quintet, in which all repeat more or 
hundred dollars’ worth of kit. They had seen the| less the same words—and often there is the con- 
water rushing through the sides of the ship; they|solation of hearing all the voices join in a 
taxed the master with the deed, and they made up, magnificent unis-sono, with choral and instru- 
among them, a plot so singularly like “ Foul Play,” mental accompaniment, in such manner that 
J 
that as the trial went on the judge was induced to 
inquire whether the principal witness had or had | terzetto finale of the ‘ Trovatore,’ in which there is 
It turned out that he had,| the obbligata nota tenuta, which goes into the 


not read that story. 
just before that very voyage, in Chelsea Hospital 


Then it became the question, how were the fatal | #c¢ompaniments, which burst forth unexpectedly, 
Exactly as in Mr. Reade’s and which mean to say, ‘ Eh, Signor Tenor, clear 


injuries inflicted ? 


Proserpine, holes bored from within to without— 


splintered and augered, but in such a manner] eyen disappears to drink), and then, moving in 
that the witnesses professing to describe them | front before the prompter’s hole, with the step of 


could have had no personal knowledge what- 
ever of the details. The man who built tho 
ship and the supercargo who loaded her contra- 
dicted all this evidence explicitly, emphatically, and 
to conviction. A chart was produced, and proved 
to have been manufactured at Boston weeks after 
the reputed wreck, and again the draughtsman is 
shown to have been a remarkably intelligent student, 
with a most retentive memory, of Reade and 
Boucicault’s ‘‘ Foul Play."! 

The Judge who tried the case bluntly remarked 
that the story was a fabrication throughout. Was 
it likely, he asked, that a true narrative of foul 
play should so closely correspond to the fictitious 
narrative which preceded it? Thus challenged, 
Bruce replied that a copy of this extraordinary work 
of fiction had been attentively read by the captain 
during the voyage. Had the master, then, of the 
doomed vessel been the victim of fascination, and 
not the sailmaker? Did the fiction seize such 
hold of him that he resolyed to scuttle his 
ship in accordance with the text? Even grant- 
ing this possibility, it must be admitted that 
the captain would do nothing to prejudice the 
chances of his getting to land; and therefore the 
Judge pointed out that the captain would not be 
likely to display his acquaintance with a story which 
clearly pointed to the cause of the loss of the vessel. 
No; we must discard this solution of the problem, 
We are driven back on the dilemma that the imagi- 
native sailmaker either was the victim of a delusion 
brought about by reading the story, or that he con- 
cocted a swindle. On each hypothesis ‘ Foul Play” 
was the instigator—of a crime, or a delusion, or a 
fraud. Thus may innocent authors be saddled with 
the responsibility of having given an impetus to 
wickedness by applying the motive force of the 
imagination. 








WAGNER WEIGHED. 





One of the most careful and judicious criticisms 
of the aim and the scope of Wagner which his 
recent production in Italy has produced, comes 
from the pen of Dr. Balanzone in the Trovatore. 
It is singularly impartial, balanced, and just. 
After describing the reception of ‘‘ Lohengrin” at 
Bologna—the cheers, the hissing, the alternations 
of pleasure and disappointment which the 
exciteable audience went through—Dr. Balanzone 
sums up between the party of enthusiasts and the 
party of opponents, and gives his own views as to 
Wagner, as follows :— 


“Tt is indisputable that Wagner, besides having 
gigantic merit as a contrapuntist, has equally 
great merit as a musical poet. He has avoided 
the routine and the conventionality in our operas 
in which everything is reduced to a composition of 
choruses, airs, romances, and concert-pieces which 
stick to the action as dressings stick to the 
wounded. Not one of our maestri has taken care 
to express by his music the sort of drama he has 
undertaken to treat, or to maintain the charucter 
of the epoch in which the action is displayed, the 
local colouring and the temperament of the per- 
sonages. Is Nabucco an Asiatic type? Is Norma 
English or German? Is Ruy Blas a Spaniard? No, 
they are all thorough Italians, who dress in foreign 
costume, but are natives of the country in whose 
language they sing. Besides, when we are present 


brated ‘Tu mid, Tu mii,’ of the ‘Trovatore’— 
moments of violent passion, which at most melt 





the curtain is lowered amidst a frenzied, 
noisy, and empty scream, as in the famous 


.| visibilio. What shall we say of those superficial 


your lungs, because you have to sing your solo?” 
And the obedient tenor turns aside (sometimes 


a& drum-master, puts himself in a commodious 
position to throw forth shakes, sharp notes, chro- 
matic scales, and chest C notes, leaving mean- 
while, at the back of the stage, the prima donna, 
who is waiting until the Signor Tenor should have 
finished, to begin in her turn, and then the 

embrace one another, holding each other’s hand, 
and make a bow and curtsey to the good-natnred 
audience, who clap their hands. Wagner has dis- 
dained all this conventionality; he has taken a 
subject belonging to his own country, to be the 
better able to penetrate into the character and the 
meaning of it; he has studied this subject stan 
scrupulously, so far as regards the historica 
philosophical and dramatic part of it. He forms 
a picture, creating reasonable and true types; he 
puts in movement the proper personages, taking 
care to adapt the words to the music and the music 
to the words, and, in setting the drama, does not 
disfigure it by a strange addition in order to pro- 
duce vocal effects after our fashion. And when, in 
the drama, the scenic-dramatic effect is by itself 
grand, it is joined to music which makes it plainer, 
—as, for instance, in the arrival of Lohengrin, 
the wedding of Elsa, the departure of Lohengrin. 
Yet Wagner, in his endeavour to omit what is 
conventional, has omitted also that which having 
become natural to the human soul, cannot be 
cancelled without rendering the work cold and 
insupportable. Whenever it is necessary to 
express the passions, not of the masses but of 
individuals, and where all the dramatic effect 
consists in giving them naturally and. with 
animation, to stir the souls of those who listen, 
Wagner loses the ideal expression of the song, the 
melody, and falls into a dark abyss, at the bottom 
of which lies hidden the most terrible of monsters, 
tedieusness. No; the song isin ourselves, and the 
man sings, or, to explain it better, benda his own 
voice to the laws of harmony, just because the 
song is in him,—in his very soul,—in the passions 
which make his heart palpitate: the song is the 
heavenly light by which the head of the genius is 
surrounded with the halo of immortality. There- 
fore, we must infer that Wagner's method—to 
compose a drama without conventionality—is 
true; his kind of music, when it concerns the 
unfolding of individual passions is false. We 
must therefore accept the good and reject the bad 
qualities of the German composer; we must turn 
into the new way which he points out to us, but 
carry feeling with us, and not make the road 
barren by cold reason, because when passion 
bursts into violence it manifests itself much more 
in the palpitations of the heart than in expression 
of language. 








MORNING PERFORMANCES. 


To the Editor of 7'he Orchestra. 
S1r,—There is no reason why morning perform. 
ances, which Mr. Hollingshead has endeavoured 
to bring into vogue, should not become moro 
fashionable than the evening entertainments. A 
couple of centuries ago, though the usual hour 
of opening was four o’clock, special fashionable per- 
formances were given at one. We learn from Pepys, 
vol. iv. p. 401, March 26, 1668, that he— 

‘Went to the Duke of York's house to see the 
new play called ‘‘ The Man is the Master,” where 
the house was, it being not one o'clock, very full. 
But my wife and Deb. being there before, with Mrs. 
Pierce and Corbet and Betty Turner, whom my 
wife carried with her, they made me room, and there 
I sat; it costing me eight shillings upon them in 
oranges at 6d. a piece, By and by the king came, 
and we sat just under him, so that I durst not turn 
my back all the play.”—Diary, third edition, 1848. 

As Pepys, who is very minute in his Diary as to 
all manner of things, does not mention this com- 
mencement of the dramatic performance at so early 
an hour as anything very wonderful, it’ may be 
conjectured that at the Duke's Theatre ono o'clock 
—the usual dinner-hour of the citizens—was selected 
aa a suitable time for the courtiers and gentry taking 
their pleasure. Perhaps when the king was to be 
present it was judged more decorous to exclude the 
commonalty, as the theatre would, upon such 
occasions, be plentifully filled with the courtiers and 
gallants, all in fine attire,—Yours, obediently, 

J. M. 


At Mx. Done’s concert, next Tuesday evening, at 
the Music Hall, Worcester, Barnett’s cantata, 
‘* Paradise and the Peri,” and a miscellaneous 
selection of music will be rendered by a talented 














company. There will be a full band and chorus of 
| near y one hundred performers, 
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VICE-CHANCELLORS’ COURT, NOV. 25. 





MAPLESON UV. BENTHAM. 


This is a theatrical, or operatic case of considerable 
interest. The object of the suit, which is instituted 
by Mr. Mapleson, the lessee of the Royal Italian 
Opera, is to restrain Mr. G. B. Bentham from 
singing at a concert at which he is advertised to 
appear at Brighton on the 30th inst., or from 
singing at any place except in a theatre or concert- 
room belonging to the plaintiff, without his written 
permission. The bill further seeks to restrain the 
defendant from allowing his wife, Mrs. Bentham, 
better known to the public under her maiden name 
of Malle. Cécile Fernandez, from singing at 
that concert or elsewhere, except under similar 
restrictions, 

From the evidence it appeared that the plaintiff, 
besides being lessee of the opera, takes the general 
management, and engages the singers. In 1870 he 
engaged Mr. Bentham to sing for the following 
season at the opera, and an agreement was entered 
into between the parties, which besides other pecu- 
liarities bears no date, and, though entered into 
between two Englishmen, was in French throughout. 
The agreement appears to be a common form used 
in every engagement, and is printed with blanks for 
the amount of salary, the names of the singers, and 
other circumstances which necessarily vary. The 
agreement was as follows, and on the construction of 
the fourth clause the case turned :— 


‘ Théatre de Sa Majesté, Londres, 1870, 

“ Les soussignés, James Henry Mapleson, direc- 
teur du Thédtre de Sa Majesté a Londres, d’une part, 
et George Bentham, artiste lyrique, d’autre part, 
sont convenus de ce qui suit: 

‘1. M. George Bentham s’engage a faire l'emploi 
de ses talents comme primo tenore assoluto aux 
thé4tres et salles au Royaume Britannique, pendant 
la durée de cet engagement avec M. Mapleson. 

"2. Cet engagement commencera au commence- 
ment de la grande saison de Londres au mois d’ Avril, 
et continuera pour toute la saison. 

‘* 3, Les appointements de M. Bentham seront de 
trois mille francs par mois, et devront étre payés par 
mois. 

‘*4, M. Bentham chantera dans les concerts aussi 
bien que dans les opéras; il ne chantera nulle part 
hors du théftre, dans le royaume de la Grande 
Bretagne, pendant l’année 1871, ni A la distance de 
vingt milles de Londres pendant l’annee qui suivra 
l’expiration de cet engagement, sans la permission 
par écrit de M. Mapleson. 

‘© 5. M. Mapleson fournira les costumes a M. 
Bentham pour ses divers réles, selon l'usage or- 
dinaire des théAtres. 

"6. M. Bentham se conformera aux réglements 
tels qu’ils sont affichés dans l'intérieur du théatre 
concernant les engagements et usages en vigueur, 
les cas de maladie, d’incendie, répétitions, &., &c. 

“7, M. Bentham s’engage A se trouver A Londres 
quatre jours avant le commencement de cet engage- 
ment, pour les répétitions. ‘ 

“8 M. Bentham ne chantera que quatre repré- 
sentations par semaine, ou six concerts, 

**10, Dans le cas of M. Mapleson aurait besoin 
des services de M. Bentham a une distance de plus 
de dix milles de Londres, M. Mapleson payera les 
frais de voyage et hétel en premiére classe. 

‘11. M. Mapleson aura le droit de renouveler cet 
engagement pour la saison de 1872 avec les 
appointements de cinq mille francs par mois, et 
pour la saison de 1873 avec les appointements de 
sept mille cing cents francs par mois. 

** Fait double et de bonne foi.” 


The following is a translation of the agreement :— 

“That the defendant shall employ his talents for 
the plaintiff as first tenor absolute at theatres and 
rooms in Great Britian during the engagement 
hereinafter mentioned with the plaintiff. That the 
said engagement shall commence at the commence- 
ment of the grand season in London in April, 1871, 
and shall continue during all the said season. That 
the defendant's salary shall be 8000f. monthly, to be 
paid each calendar month. That the defendant shall 
sing in concerts as well as in operas, and shall sing 
nowhere else in Great Britain except at the theatre 
of the plaintiff during the year 1871, nor within 
twenty miles of London during the year following 
the expiration of the said engagement, without the 
written permission of the plaintiff. That the plain- 
tiff shall provide the defendant with costumes for his 
various parts, according to the ordinary custom of the 
theatres. And, in case the plaintiff shall require the 
defendant's services at a distance of more than ten 
miles from London, that the plaintiff shall pay the 
defendant's first-class travelling expenses and hotel 


to renew the said engagement for the season of 1872, 
with a salary of 5000f. monthly, and for the season 
of 1873 with a salary of 7500f. monthly.”’ 

The following December the plaintiff entered into 
a similar agreement with Mdlle. Cécile Fernandez, 
by which she engaged to sing as contralto at £30 per 
month for the season, the plaintiff having a right to 
renew the engagement for the autumn season from 
the 12th of September to the 12th of December, ata 
salary of £40 per month. The two defendants sang 
for Mr. Mapleson throughout the whole of the last 
London season, Miss Fernandez taking the leading 
contralto parts in ‘ Oberon,” ‘La Semiramide,” 
** Anna Bolena,” and other operas. At the beginning 
of October, however, the plaintiff gave the part of 
Smeaton in “ Anna Bolena’’—which had been previ- 
ously played by Mdlle. Fernandez, who had in the 
previous month been married to Mr. Bentham—to 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and differences ensued. 
Mr. Mapleson was then making a provincial tour, 
and was at Glasgow, where ‘‘ Il Flauto Magico” was 
announced to be performed on the 12th of October, 
and in which the part of one of the genii was 
assigned to Mrs. Bentham. Three days previously 
Mr. Bentham sent Mr. Mapleson a letter to the 
following effect :— 

‘Having heard from my wife your intention of 
giving the part of Smeaton in the opera ‘* Anna 
Bolena” to Madame Trebelli-Bettini, I beg to inform 
you that I refuse to allow her to take the part you 
have allotted herin the ‘‘ Flauto Magico.” I further 
beg to inform you that I shall now act on the urgent 
advice of my doctor, and remove my wife at once from 
the stage until quite recovered from her present 
indisposition. I only hesitated in acting thus 
promptly for fear of causing you a sudden inconveni- 
ence with reference to the above-named part of 
Smeaton, which difficulty you have yourself re- 
moved.” 

Mrs. Bentham was accordingly withdrawn from 
the opera. She was then announced with her 
husband to sing at a concert at Brighton on the 30th 
inst., and the plaintiff then filed the present bill to 
enforce the agreement. At the bar, however, the 
motion so far as it referred to Mrs. Bentham was 
abandoned, the hearing being continued with refer- 
ence to Mr. Bentham only. It was stated that Mr. 
Bentham had sung twice previously without Mr. 
Mapleson’s permission—once at Dover and once at 
the Gloucester Musical Festival. In reference to the 
latter, Mr. Bentham, who was cross-examined in 
court, stated that not only had his name been 
previously advertised for two months, but he had 
himself mentioned his intention of singing there to 
Mr. Mapleson in the presence of his secretary. He 
added further that the differences had begun as early 
as August, in reference to a sum of a hundred 
guineas arrears of salary, for which he had at last 
been obliged to bring an action against Mr. Mapleson, 
and had recovered the amount in that action; and 
that, with reference to the concert to be given by Mr. 
Conti at Brighton, he had not only not authorised 
the introduction of his name into the advertisements, 
but was not even aware that his name was adver- 
tised until he saw it in print. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., and Mr. Edward 
Cutler now moved for an interim injunction to the 
effect we have already stated, they contending that 
the restriction on Mr. Bentham’s singing was of the 
utmost value to the. plaintiff, and was, in fact, part 
of the consideration in determining the amount of 
salary, and an essential part of the agreement; that 
the word “année” in the fourth clause taken with 
the context could only mean the year which began on 
the 1st of January last, and will expire on the 31st of 
December next; that, Mr. Mapleson having already 
recovered two verdicts, there could be no doubt of his 
legal right ; and that he was consequently entitled to 
the injunction. 

Mr. Dickinson, Q.C., and Mr. Graham Hastings, 
on behalf of the defendant, contended that the 
terms of the agreement were too ambiguous to be en- 
forced on an interlocutory application ; that from the 
context the word “année” meant either the London 
season or twelve months from the date of the agree- 
ment ; and that, whatever might be its meaning, the 
case was one of such hardship upon Mr. Bentham 
that the Court would not interfere. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that the question he had 
to consider was whether he ought to grant an in- 
junction extending over the next five weeks. The 
agreement was ambiguous in its terms, and although 
he was inclined to agree with Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
not*only that it would ultimately be held that it ex- 
tended over the present year, but that both parties 
had adopted that construction in their dealing with 
one another, he could not regard the construction as 
free from doubt. Then the question he had to 
determine was not whether he considered Mr. 
Bentham’s singing during the present year a breach 
of his engagement, but whether he was bound to 
grant an injunction in this and similar cases, what- 
ever he might think of their hardship and of the 








expenses, And that the plaintiff shall have the right | balance of inconvenience. On these questions the 


Court had and exercised a discretion, especially 
where, as in the present case, the plaintiff had 
brought actions for damages against the defendant, 
He had brought two and recovered damages, and it 
was to be supposed that he considered those damages 
sufficient compensation. He, however, came into 
this court and asked for an injunction which could 
not be granted without doing considerable mischief 
to the defendant, while not to grant it would caus 
no pecuniary damage to the plaintiff. The only 
damage which was suggested was that it might cause 
a certain diminution of the value of his right to en. 
gage Mr. Bentham the following year at £200 a 
month, and for the season of 1873 with a salary of 
£300 per month. He could not, however, but 
remember that nothing had been done as yet on Mr, 
Mapleson’s part to take advantage of this option, 
He did not come there and say he intended to assert 
his right, and that right would be prejudiced by Mr, 
Bentham’s singing elsewhere, but he came there 
upon a bare legal right of no pecuniary value to him, 
Considering all the circumstances, that damages 
might be recovered by an action, and the amount of 
injury which might be inflicted on Mr. Bentham in 
his professional career if he were restrained from 
singing, he should refuse to grant the interim 
injunction, and should order the motion to stand 
over to the hearing. 





COURT OF BANKRUPTOY. 





Mr E. T. Smith’s petition came on for hearing on 
Monday. The debtor was the well-known theatrical 
manager, and also the proprietor of Highbury Barn, 
He petitioned for liquidation by arrangement or 
composition in May last, and it will be remembered 
that the creditors subsequently resolved to liquidate 
by arrangement, and granted the debtor his dis- 
charge.—Mr Chidley now applied to the Court to 
extend an injunction restraining the vestry of 
Islington from proceeding further with a summons 
which they had issued against Mr Smith for the 
recovery of certain parochial rates. Tho assess- 
ment was made on the 14th of April, and the vestry 
had been returned as creditors in’ the schedule.— 
Mr Layton, who appeared for the vestry, contended 
that by the new Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 
1869, the second portion of the rate did not become 
due until the 1st of September, and only a portion 
of the vestry’s claim was returned in the schedule.— 
The Registrar was of opinion that the assessment 
having been made on the 14th of April, the whole of 
the rates were due at the period of such assessment, 
and the rule applied of debitwm in presenti solvendum 
in futuro. It was a debt proveable at the date of the 
petition for liquidation, and the vestry might have 
recourse to its ordinary remedy for recovery of the 
rates, whatever that might be. The injunction re- 
straining proceedings against the debtor must he 
made absolute. 


IN BRE WILLIAM HOLLAND. 


The debtor, described as of the Pavilion Hotel, 
North Woolwich, and of the Canterbury Music Hall, 
Lambeth, licensed victualler, presented his petition 
for liquidation in November, 1870, and the creditors 
resolved to accept a composition of 5s. in the 
pound. A creditor named Symes, who had received 
the first instalment of his composition, had not- 
withstanding sued the debtor in the Woolwich 
County Court, and obtained judgment, it appearing 
upon production of the resolution for composition 
that the Registrar (Mr. Keene) had omitted to attach 
his memorandum of registration thereto. - 

Mr. Bagley, on behalf of the debtor, asked that 
the Registrar should be at liberty to sign the 
resolution nunc pro tunc. 

Mr. Penn, who attended from the office for 
registration of liquidation proceedings, explained 
that when the resolution was originally tendered it 
was found to be defective in some important par- 
ticulars, and the ad valorem stamps had not been 
impressed thereon. The pressure of business m 
the department was sometimes very great, but it 
seemed that the solicitor, on having complied with 
the requirements of the office, had not brought the 
matter again before him (Mr. Penn). If he had 
done this the resolution would have been signed and 
all difficulty avoided. 4 

His Honour thought the matter should be again 
brought before Mr. Keene before applying to the 
Court upon the subject. 

Mr. Penn said that Mr. Keene would of course 
sign the resolution, but he could not do so nunc 
pro tunc without the order of the Court. 





His Honour said he would consider the appli- 
cation, but as at present advised he was not inclined 
to entertain it. 
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THE OPERA AT WASHINGTON. 





The Washington Chronicle says that the promise 
of performance of Washington’s favourite opera 
was not necessary to attract the full and elegant 
audience gathered last night to greet the grandest 
English Opera Troupe ever associated. ‘I'he more 
profound music of *‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” which will 
be enjoyed to-night, would equally have filled the 
house. The sweet, light, and unwearying beauti- 
ful music of ‘‘ Martha” was never so perfectly 
rendered here before Parepa-Rosa joined her 
exhaustlessly rich and glorious voice to those of 
the three long-established favourites throughout 
the country, in their appointed réles in “‘ Martha” 
—Campbell, Castle, and Mrs. Seguin. A cordial 
welcome was given these superb singers, whose hold 
upon the admiration of our citizens is unabated. 
The opera of ‘‘ Martha” affords fine scope for the 
peculiar expressiveness, fine timbre, and pathetic 
richness of the voices of Messrs. Castle and Camp- 
bell, whose places could scarcely, in that opera, be 
filled acceptably by others. But the Grande Dame 
of the lyric stage—Song’s vera dea—the unap- 
proachable Parepa, finds no test of the divine gifts 
of voice and soul which the woman and the artist 
can exhibit in other operas, in the réle of “ Martha.” 
The world can but applaud and acknowledge the 
true royalty of art and the fullest power of the 
human voice as Parepa’s beautiful face glows 
before them, and her rich notes, strong and pure, 
rise above chorus and orchestra with the un- 
wavering clarity of a violin, so easily the great 
notes fall from her lips, with the readiness of 
inexhaustible resource. In many years the world 
has heard no equal force and sweetness. Carl 
Rosa, with his splendid orchestra, and in his 
enterprise as impresario, wields a power only 
second to that which renders his wife the delight 
of American audiences. Several new names 
already distinguished by talent are offered in the 
week’s program. ‘Tom Carl and Aynsley Cook, 
Miss Doria and Mdme. Van Zandt, will doubt- 
lessly fulfil the expectations which their good 
fame has excited. The opera last night was 
slightly abridged, but the effects were thoroughly 
preserved; and on the two or three occasions 
when Parepa exerted her real power, the audience 
became very enthusiastic. Donizetti’s tragic 
opera of “ Lucreava Borgia’? will to-night fill the 
National with another aristocratic audience. 








Tae Tarp Lorp Hoxtianp.—A very fine bronze 
statue of Henry Richard, third Lord Holland, has 
lately been finished by the two celebrated artists, Mr. 
Watts, R.A., and Mr. Boehm. This statue is larger 
than life, and in a sitting attitude. It is a most 
striking likeness, and has much pleased all those 
who were acquainted with that distinguished and 
most amiable man. It is at present in the garden 
of Little Holland House, but will be ultimately 
placed at the south end of what is called Holland 
Front Park. It will be close to the Kensington 
Road, facing the south, and in front of Holland 
House, where he so long lived respected and loved 
for his benevolence and hospitality. Lord Holland 
was born in Wiltshire in 1773, ahd died at Holland 
House in 1840. He was a good scholar, and 
well acquainted with the literature of his own 


country, as well as with that of France, Italy,| 5 


and especially of Spain, to which country and its 
people he was much attached, and wrote a paper on 
their celebrated dramatists Lope de Vega and 
Guillen de Castro. He was deeply attached to his 
uncle, Charles James Fox, and throughout his 
political life followed so far as he could, the 
principles of that great statesman. He lived to 
see carried out the chief measures advocated by | y 
him—the abolition of the Slave Trade (which he 
conducted through the House of Lords in 1806), 
the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act, the 
abolition of Test and Corporation Acts, and the 
great Reform Bill of 1832. He was the intimate 


friend of Lord Grey, of his cousin Lord 
Lansdowne, and of all the friends of reli- 
gious liberty and liberal measures in both 


Houses; but his amiable qualities, his kindness of 
heart, and his talents procured for him the esteem 
and friendship of many of those quite opposed to his 
Opinions, such as Lord Aberdeen, Lord Liverpool, 
and even Lord Eldon. He was at Eton with 
Canning and Lord Carlisle, and ‘supported the 
former when he came into office in 1827. Our 
limits do not allow of our extending this short 
notice. The statue is erected from the residue of a 
fund subscribed for by his many friends of all 
parties for the marble monument in Westminster 
Abbey. It will be, we hope and believe, a work 


worthy of its object and of its sculptors, and be 
admired by the people who pass by this much 
frequented road ; by that people whom he loved, 
and whose rights he so strenuously maintained. 
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 meapemnenes cock & baton 

Maas. BD, - -v0is eves cvesivesvccevess stcles ess Mae 
Papillion d’Or. PF.. sn td ok BEAe ee — ‘B. Tours 
Pegasus. P.F.. Henry Gadsb: 
Knight and the Maiden. “Song .. ... F. Rive: 
Legend of the Avon. Four-part Song ° . Andrews. (net. ) 
Spring. Four-part Song .. -J, Hiles, (net. 
Angel of Sleep. Song .. ++ ++Henry Sm: 
Coquetting Katie. Song .. ocscces B. Tours 
Autumn Gold. — ‘ ...Henry Gadsby 
Harebells. Song.. x .. Henry Gadsby 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


L’Elisire d’Amore. P.F. .. Jules de Sivrai 
The Lass of Richmond Hill. ‘Trans. for P.F..Jules de Sivrai 
Etude. P.F.. .Joseph Robinson 
New Christy Minstrel Lancers... Dan Godfrey. 4s.; Duet 
Little Baby's gone to sleep. Song - Sir J. Benedict 
Sleep! I'm watching o'er thee. Cradle Song Pontet 
Gaily goes the Ship. Song.......... Ho. Nixon 


CRAMER, WooD. & co. 






Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor for Piano, Edited by Rummel 
Fosco Galop. (illustrated) ............++..@. Richardson 
La Farfalla. Valse Chantante ............-.Ad, Maton 
Christmas Carols. (Fourteen)...... 00 0000 0000 ce 00(meb.) 
Vocal Gems for December .... é . «.(Met.) 
Night closes o’er us. a E. Phelp 
Under the Cliffs. Song .. Louisa Gray 
Oft Iwander. Song . Louisa Gray 
Maid of Judah. New “Rdition * ‘ .F. Kucken 
Cradle Song. New Edition ... Mendelssohn 
Land of the setting sun. Duet .... ..» Henry Smart 


DUFF AND STEWART. 


BERNE, BURB, 00 cc-cccccccdvoceceencess Edward Reyloff 
Flauto Magico. Piano . + .. Edward Reyloff 
Mousquetaire Galop ... Edward Reyloff 





A Rustic Danee. Piano. .. 
Seraph Waltz ........+. 
Christmas Revels Galop 


.E. Von Hoff 











The Escort Galop .... . Godfrey 
Our Irish Earth. Song nia Gabriel 
Esmeralda, Song. Simplified edition in D... W. C. Levey 
ENOCH & SONS. 
Septet, Op. 20. Piano Solo.. .. Beethoven 
Romances and Serenades. Piano Solo.. .. Beethoven 
Concertos, Op. 85 and 89 . -... Hummel 
150 Popular Airs. Progressive. “Piano Solo... .. Kohler 
120 Popular Dances. Progressive. Piano Solo ..Kihier 
30 Melodies and Progressive Stud. _— ape . Kohler 
12 Sonatinas. Piano Solo.. ..Kuhlan 
Progressive Exercises .. .. Muller 
Volkslieder Album. 100 ‘Popular Songs for Piano... Muller 
60 Popular Airs. Piano Duets. vee ee ee ee esKOhler 
60 Popular Dances. Piano Duets. + oe ees. Ohler 
Collection of Overtures. Piano Duets.. evens ‘Auber, &e. 
Do. Do. .. Beethoven 
Do. Do. . Bellini 
Do. Do. oe )L Cherubini, &c. 
Do. Do, se eeeeee Donizetti 
Do. ; Do. on . Rossini 
Do. Do. = oe ~ Schumann, &e. 
26 Easy Duets. Violins.. eae .. Zinkeisen 


60 Popular Airs. Piano and Violin % . Zinkeisen 
24 Rasy and Progressive Duets. Violoncellos .. .. Gross 
7 Trios. P.F., Vin., and’Cello..Hummel. 2 vols., each 


Massin D minor. Latin Words «.......+.s.s.+++- Bach 
MassinG. Latin words ... fee. Mozart 
48 Selectéd Songs. ‘Tenor or Baritone.. occceee ce ee MORE 
32 Do. Do. DULII Mogart 
87 Do, Do. ee 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER. 
Fairy’s Flight. Piano. .......+++++....Stephen Heller 
A Dream. Piano. o cece ce ceeeee +++» Stephen Heller 
Alpine-Climber MOUND nics cocci ceecccacaur cecal 
La vie d’artiste ‘ {Strauss 


Sarabande, Bourrée in ©. Arr. by Alfred ‘Gilbert’ he 

Sarabande, Gavotte. Arr. by Alfred Gilbert . 

Sarabande, Bourrée, E flat. Arr. by Alfred Gilbert . ‘Bach 

March fr: m David. Duet ....s..cesseeees ee .. Horsley 
= Melodies. P.F. ..Thomas..Nos.7 to 12, 1s. and 

Old English Country Dances . eoercceeccese 


La Sylphide. Piano a Se hei RAR Rls “Oesten 
Orphée Quadrilles ..... 0 00 eb 0640'000b.0e de cclec ce SOAUG® 
Cantata. A Pastorale...... 8. 


Maypole Dance.. 
Sweetest Phillis. Song.. 
We Two. DandC . . 
The Music, Mother, of thy Vuice. Song. . Vi 
Say, Bird of Summer. SODZ.. se veveee “oe Gabriel 
enIam gone. Song .... . Wagner 
Stillness slumbers. 





From a Pastoral . cacece ‘3. G. Egerton 
Hark the Le agg od a — eos oo ll G. Egerton 
Summer comes. se ceeeeeee 5 G, Egerton 
Strevms o’er Yorteas Sviccdows ce cevecece “8. G. Egerton 
Avant la Dance......... Ny attei 


Cee ee ee re een ee eeeee 


The Templar. Bong ....+. +. socccccescese- Oe. Duggan 
Se tu Paigi. Song prhocenng ag rs: Th Rubini Jervis 
Adieu, delusive Dreams. Song......E. P. Rubini Jervis 


a EWER & CO. 

La Sonnambula. Opera ....seeseecececeee - Bellini 
Canticles to Church Tones .. be Rev. Hi. E. Bulwer 
Simple Organ Harmonies tothe same.. Rev. H. E. Bulwer 
Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis in F.....¥. Cheetham. Score 
Te Deum, J abiate, Sanctus .... Dr. Chi 
Chant Service in F “6. 
Magnificat and Nuno Dimittia in B flat ae esens 
Te Dewm in G o.scseseeeceeece +Re 
Two Kyries 

Benedicite. “Chant form 








Rev. T R. Matthews 


Teo Deum in B o..00.00.00 crccce cee 

Merbecke’s Nicene Creed. Organ accomp.. .-H. J. Poole 
Morning and Evening Service in © ..., ..+0s+00+++,Reay 
Morn., Comm., and Even. Service in ¥" . Smart 
Festal March. P.F. Solo. ‘J.B. Calkin. 1s. 64; PF. Duet 
Hommage a Nendeeene. em Duet ....J. bs Caklin 
Gondoliera. Piano Solo.. oe Jacoby 


Cradle-Song. Piano Solo...........+.. Walter +e ae 
Les Ktincelles. Galop. Piano Solo... Walter Macfarren 





= og pe Piano Solo ..........J. F. Thorne 
Twilight. O secveveeeeveceee ss Agnes Zimmermann 
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Sunshine. Piano........ 


oo eeeeeeee — Zimmermann 
Menuetto Fiano Solo 
ak 


ee .. Agnes Zimmermann 
hn. Harmo. & P.F..J.B. Calkin 
Original theme so for Organ. No. 6....J. B. Calkin 
There is a green hill. Arr. for Organ by Calkin...Gounod 
Christmas Carols .. Rev. H. R. Bramley and Dr. Stainer 
Praise the Lord. ‘Anthem for four voices ..G. M. Garrett 
Consider and hear, Anthem ..........Rey. H. Joyner 
Oratory Hymns with Tunes .........00ee0000+ W. 
The Son of God, Hymn.........csseeeeeee es +. Salicional 
Sweet Saviour. Hymn ........ceceeeeeees 3. Tilleard 
Gratitude. Sacred Song .. .. Bennett 
Forget me if you can, New Welsh Melody .. . Katyn 
The years they come and go. Song .... .. Fred. N. toh 
Happy New __ A. ocal Quartet.. . Barro 
Life. Four-part -Rey, Sir Frederick Souter 
Fair Spring. os oa Song . Rootham 


RANSFORD & SON. 





Aancuwcanmccocaccaca™ 


Sp Buds cecscccessceeecevvceeees ee dlizabeth Philp 

— VOB ccccccccccce ceseaseesees Elizabeth Philp 

me! , PeTeTerry .. Elizabeth Philp 

ames and his Boy ( Phe) .. Elizabeth Phil 

Returning Spring. Four- it Song eves eed. G, Calloot 
WE — * & CO. 


wee) ee 
aceco cocooo 


Post-Card Polk® ....cseeeeeetess rabaenakenn Bres 
Dolly Varden Galop .. te eeeeeeeesees + SAITOW 
Ty peg Quadrilles.. "Duet 3... eocveds Pa _ 

PPErTeTererere ret imo 
thoy evecccce dane Boyd. (net.) 


WEIPPERT & OO, 
Up for the King. Song ... 
John Truman ...... eescces 
Goin peace. Sacred Song.......... 
He giveth his beloved sleev. Sacred Song. Coccece 


WILLEY & CO. 





Sleep, a. Sleep. Cradle Song for P.F..Oscar Pollack 3 0 

Crossing the St ot. Idylle Champétre..Oscar Pollack 3 0 

Tmogen et Leonatus. Cantiqued’Amour ..Oscar Pollack 8 0 

A long, long while ago. Song............+.+.Dr. Spark 3 0 
J. WILLIAMS. 

Marion and Edith, P.F. Duet ... . Binfield 


Gavottes and Sarabande. Arr. by i. “Grenville. . Bach 
Write me aletter from home. Arr. for P.F. by Granville 
I cannut mind my wheel. Arranged for P.F. by Bloor 
Antournoi. Piece Caracteristique ..,... Harold Thomas 
Antournoi, P.F. Duet ........+++++++.Harold Thomas 
Tarantelle, P.F....ssecccecscccecesecvee ee cess Mullen 
Cambria Waltses .. Robinson 
At the Spring. Song . Nicholeon 
As thy day, so shall Say ‘strength be.” “Song . .. Harrison 


Poe CPPCC eee eee reer) 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s, 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 
WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


DAYS : 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel ; 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 





HAYES, Lyatt-riacs, 8.W. ; & 4, Hannierta-stanet, W.C. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Reaunt-stazat, W. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


———_~——— 
In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIO- 
TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 


Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the Historyo the 
World, 1863-1870,” “4 








Price 18s. cloth ; 21s, half calf; 24s. calf; 828. morocco, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 


ference. Thirteenth Edition, with mee ae 

History of the World down to the end of 1870 - 

JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper” of the 

ye ee of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
et ament meminisse periti.” 





"In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time, 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Jemma, 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated preceded by the Blugraphiey an Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the W orld, Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNS, M.B.L, F.BS.L, ¥.R.G.8. 





E. MOXON, SON AND CO,, 





44, DOVER STREET, W. 







———_—_—_ 
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CRAMER'S 


BELL PIANOFORTE., 


(PATENT.) 





IIIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
= treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch: 


The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES, Pare 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches wss...sseseeesseesareors 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .......sssesesserees 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........sseseeeeeees 1818 0 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICH NINETY GUINEAS, 


; H* been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 


is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Haumton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power iti one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty milos, on a fearful road.” 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGES£ IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


ewer 


One 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
‘In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
. COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
' In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* Thig instrument is more convenient in size, 
nore effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS, 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
sbtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
vhich so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 
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cts, 
110 GUINEAS. 


BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


» two 





(RAMER AND GO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1, 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£16. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
L222. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 58. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4, 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 

£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The additional size and power of this No, 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 

&3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,.* Tho increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.' 








—— 


CRAMER &CO.’S 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO, 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 4. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
o. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63,; 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 3 


0. oO. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator, 
No. 4 


oO. 4 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Tremolo. 


Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5 


OAK,'£15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 


Forté. 


Hight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute, Forté. 
And “= Regulator. 
6 


0. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 


Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
: Sixteen Stops. 
Tremolo. 


Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With a hay ate 
o. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. larion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Olarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10 


o. 10, 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion, Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wi, 
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(U - LAMBORN: COCK - “AND » GOO 
MODERN FOUR- PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” ee a eee Toe 
PRICK NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 
WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 





FOR MIXED VOICES. 


No. No. 
1. As the gmnshine to the flowers ....ceseeseeeesees W. G. Cusins. 18. Lady, wake—“ Lady, wake the village chimes’ Walter Maynard. 
2. Away, ayay, to the summer woods ...4./5.,..++, Jamés Coward. 19. Take thy banner .........+++6- seneeevers Soames Coward. 
8 C hildre m—Come to me, O ye children’’..:..... 4 Walter Maynard.. 20. Lovely Spring is qdme AGAIN ....vewereee ee Emanuel Aguilar, 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades ‘of CVQMING io vieeieeee +++ Walter Maynard. 21. Fall on us, O.night .::........ Spada W. J. Westbrook. 
5. The Dream—" Bay, lovely dream, where could’st Alice Mary Smith. |. 22" Star that bringest. Tidthe the De0i !.)> pieS 345 W. J, Westbrook. 
een MOE chante pride oe sseccees det iianeseht N66 2 ATY OME \" B._ Queen of Love—“ Close as. the stars along) 41:06 yrary Smith 
6, Golden slumbers—“ Golden slumbers kissyoureyes”. W. H. Cummings. __ | Whe BI, 4 ae oe dice ccescSeccccecvsous ~~ ; 
7. Oh, the mérry, May... 6000s ivegeeccccccccvccedee Mary Dowling. | 24. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning...... W. N. Watson. 
8. Hurrah for F bier Christmas, he comes to crown) a. W. La | 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ........+. .. Georgina Bairnsfather. 
ese cones c chnesnncsees ddan de obs _— | 26. Under the Maple-tree ..........++++« . Henry Baumer. 
= Vile Brighter than the rays of morning” o¢ee "Walter Maynard. | 27. The Corsair’ 8s home—“ Gaily, gaily sails. our John Thomas. 
. The semen POD cote ce cc ccchoscVneeed oe ceees Walter Maynard. Déithe Sido. Soesccdecveseccsece sobenes 
D3. Vane DO Ue oc ccecdskecet secs cdativees tei W. G. Cusins. 28. Spring and Autumn—* Every season hath its 
12. Rock them, rock them—*‘ Golden slumbers kiss) tlice Mary Smith P Se Whee Cee a ate Pert AAS John Thomas. 
MPG cocstandhssnstercesstasseenanses jamtce Mary Pmish« | 99. Resignation—“ There is no flock, however J. G. Calleott 
13. Lover’s melancholy—‘' Fly hence, shadows, that ) lice M Smitl | watch’d and tended” .........50. rf 
tr Peer eee rrer, © ee ae | 80. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think. . Chores Gardner. 
14. Still the angel stars are shining .......... seeees Charles Gardner, 31. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder — W. Sterndale Bennett. 
15. We are waiting by the river ........ceccceeesses J. L. Hatton. | $2. Rock me to sleep ........e00'% oe sees «oii F. Berger. 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ............ deccee J. L. Hatton. | 38. Oh! slumber my Darling a ...+-.++++++++ Henry Leslie. 
17. Sunshine—* Come to the woods in whose mossy ) Arthur H. D. | Bd, Spring. ccccceccccccvscccccesecesecvevves Lenry Hiles. 
GENE” <cccdcvenekerdpaderesee evdeebeddees ) Prendergast. 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: 




















8. a 
Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Fémale voices from “‘ The Wedding of Camacho”) (8.8.0.c.) ....+++-Mendelssohn, nett 0 6 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from ‘“ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (8.0.7.B.) .cssseceeesereeeeceseees W.S. Bennett , O 6 
Children’s Summer Song—*t Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison)........ cavccesescedenees vowvegewecce cere PORN » 0 6 
Have mercy upon me, O God (Anthem) (5.A.1.B.) ....eecceeeeeeeeeeeeeneneneeeesencoens sdavdteceoedccevescoswvespetee nes To 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (6.A.7.B.) ..seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesees Pee Pere re UO 
Never more— Leaflets the greenest” (Four-part Song) (8.0.7.B.)...ssceereseeetececeeececeeeecescqecesacesesseceseneeOs MM, Bishop 0 6 

FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. 

_ No, No. ; 
1. As the sunshine to the flower .........- Pea ae ae oe W. G. Cusins. 4, The Three Fishers— Three fishers went sailing’...... W. @. Cusin&s 
2. Venetian boat-song—‘ Now the silver moon arising”’.... “0 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft ...... Sesneue cecee ” 

8. Daybreak—* A wind came up out of the sea”.......... pa 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ....scsseeseeccvcceene 8 
THE CHORAL HARMONIST. 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. 
OCTAVO SIZE. 

8. d. 

1. Spring-bells— The snow-bells are ringing”? (A.T-B.B.) ....++sseeeereseeAepaperteeeeeeeeeesereetebercees seceesesseceseees Schumann, nett 0 9 

2. Corydon’s Song—* O the sweet contentment ”’ (A.T.7.7.B.) ....++++- MAT. SEL TEN SO) EEUVT BOD Cale be 0000 ce ccne neice Gide se TRON » O - 

3. A Battle Song— With our own arm is nought performed” (1.7.B.B.).. ++ bY. BBidecgvcedensssesevccgece poissghovadayedend> cals ebm TS (em 

SZ ate 3 
LAMBORN COCK & ©CO., 
62 & 68, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W: 
Ann CRAMER, WOOD & CO. 





"Yriuted and Publisbed by Jasas Swirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing -ofloe of Swarr & Co. 55, King-street aforesaid,—Friday, Dec. 1st, 1871. 
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